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O  P  E. 


ALEXANDER  POPE  was  bom 
in  London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 
whofe  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afcertain'^d  • 
we  are  informed  that  they  were  of  *'  gentle 
blood  ;"  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  Efquire,  of  York,  who  had  likewife 
three  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  honour  o^ 
being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying,  in  the 
fervice  of  Charles  the  hrft ;  the  third  was  made 
a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  lifter 
inherited  what  fequeftrations  and  forfeitures  had 
left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope  ;  who 
is  more  willing,  as  1  have  heard   obferved,  to 
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2  POPE. 

fliew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what  he 
was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade ; 
but  whether  in  a  fhop  or  on  the  Exchange  was 
never  dlfcovered  till  Mr.  T-yers  told,  on  the 
authority  of  Airs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand,  Both  parents  were 
papifhs. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conftitution 
tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  faid  to  have  fliewn 
remarkable  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion.  The  weaknefs  of  his  body  continued 
through  his  life*  ;  but  the  mildnefs  of  his  mind 
perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  His  voice, 
when  he  was  young,  was  fo  pleaiing,  that  he 
was  called  in  fondnefs  "  the  little  Night- 
ingale." 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  feven  or 
eight  years  old,  became  a  lover  of  books.  He 
firfi  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed 
books ;  a  fpecies  of  penmanfliip  in  which  he 

*  This  wciknefs  was  fo  great  that  he  conftantly  wore  flay?, 
as  I  have  been  affured  by  a  waterman  at  Twickenham,  who, 
in  hfting  him  into  his  boat,  had  often  felt  them.  His  method 
o^  taking  the  air  on  the  water,  was  to  have  a  fedan  chair  in  the 
boar,  in  which  he  fat  with  the  giaffes  down.     H. 
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retained  great  excellence  through  his  whole 
life,  though  his  ordinary  hand  was  not 
elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hamplhire  under  Taverner,  a  Romiili  priell, 
who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  pra£lifed,  taught 
him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  firft  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the  perufal  of   "   Ogilhy's    Homer,"    and 
"  Sandys's  Ovid."-  Ogilby's  alTiilance  he  never 
repaid  with  any  praife ;  but  of  Sandys  he  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad,"  that  Eng- 
lifli  poetry  owed   much  of  its    beauty  to   his 
tranflations.       Sandys    very    rarely    attempted 
original  compofition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his 
proficiency  was  confiderabk,  he  was  removed 
to  a  fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winchefter,  and 
again  to  another  fchool  about  Hyde-park  Cor- 
ner ;  from  which  he  ufed  fometimes  to  flroU 
to   the   playhoufe,  and  v/as   fo   delighted  with 
theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a  kind 
of  play  from   ''  Ogilby's   Iliad,"    with   fome 
verfes  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he  per- 
fuaded  his  fchool-fellows  to  a6t,  with  the  ad- 
B  2  dition 
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ditlon  of  his  mailer's  gardener,  who  perfoliate^ 
Ajax. 

At  the  two  k.ft  fchools  he  ufed  to  reprefent 
himfelf  as  having  loft  part  of  what  Taverner 
had  taught  him  ;  and  on  his  mailer  at  Twyford 
he  had  aheady  exercifed  his  poetry  in  a  lam- 
poon. Yet  under  thofe  maffers  he  tranflated 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  "  Metamor- 
*'  phofes."  If  he  kept  the  fame  proportion  in 
his  other  exercifes,  it  cannot  be*  thought  that 
his  lofs  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he 
•'  lifpM  in  numbers  ;"  and  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began 
to  make  verfe^.  In  the  ftyle  of  ficlion  it  might 
have  been  faid  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  w4ien 
he  lay  in  his  cradle,  "  the  bees  fwarmed  about 
''  his  mouth." 

^  -  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  undoubtedly  difappointed  by  the 
fudden  blail  of  popiih  profperity,  quitted  his 
trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windfor  Foreil, 
with  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  ;  for 
which,  being  confcientioufly  determined  not 
to  entruil  it  to  the  government,  he  found  no 
better  ufe  than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  cheft, 

and 
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and  taking  from  it  what  his  expences  required  ; 
and  his  Jife  was  long  enough  to  conrume  a 
great  part  of  it,  before  his  fon  came  to  the  in- 
heritance. 

To  Binfeld  Pope  was  called  bv  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  there 
he  had  for  a  few  months  the  alTiilance  of  one 
Deane,  another  prieft,  of  whom  he  learned 
only  to  conflrue  a  little  of  "  TuUy's  Ofhces." 
How  Mr.  Deane  could  fpend,  with  a  boy  who 
had  tranllated  lb  much  of  "  Ovid,"  fome 
months  over  a  fmall  part  of  "  TuUy's  Offices," 
it  is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fjaccefs fully  employed,  -and  fo 
confpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  account  mufh 
be  naturally  delired ;  but  curioiity  mud  be  con- 
tented with  confufed,  imperfid,  and  fometimca 
improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  iinding  little 
advantage  from  external  help,  refoived  thence- 
forward to  dire6l  himfelf,  and  at  twelve  formed 
a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he  completed  with 
little  other  incitement  than  the  defire  of  excel- 
lence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to  bo 
a  poet,  with  which  liis  father  accidentally  con- 
curred, by  propofing  fubjecls,  and  obliging 
B  3  him 
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him  to  corre£l  his  performances  by  many  re* 
vifals ;  after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when 
he  was  fatisfied,  would  fay,  "  thefe  are  good 
**  rhymes." 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifli  poets  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  the  verfification  of  Dryden,  which 
he  confidered  as  the  model  to  be  fludied,  and 
was  imprelTed  with  fuch  veneration  for  his  in- 
furu£lor,  that  he  perfuaded  fome  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  coffee-houfe  which  Dryden 
frequented,  and  pleafed  himfelf  v/ith  having 
feen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  before 
Pope  was  twelve,  fo  early  mufl  he  therefore 
have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  zeal 
of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifh  that  Dryden 
could  have  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that 
was  paid  him,  and  forefeen  the  greatnefs  of  his 
young  admirer  ? 

The  earlieit  of  Pope's  produftions  is  his 
"  Ode  on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was 
twelve,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than 
other  forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which 
is  not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at  tlie 
fame  age. 

His 
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His  time  was  now  wholly  fpent  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  Clafficks,  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  Iranflating  them  :  and  at 
fourteen  made  a  verlion  of  the  iirfl  book  of  the 
'*  Thebais,"  which,  with  fbme  reviilon,  hs 
afterwards  pubUlhed.  He  muft  have  been  at 
this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  confiderable 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
net  long  publifhed,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own"  fkill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fafhionable  appearance,  and  put  "  January  and 
"  xMay,"  and  the  *'  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of 
'*  Bath,"  into  modern  Enghfli.  He  tranflated 
likewife  the  Epiftle  of  *'  Sappho  to  Phaon" 
from  Ovid,  to  complete  the  verfion  which  was 
before  imperfeft  ;  and  wrote  fome  other  fiiTall 
pieces,  which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  EngHfli  poets, 
and  profefTed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his 
poem  upon  '*  Silence,"  after  Rocheiier's  "  No- 
**  thing."  He  had  now  formed  his  verfiiica- 
tion,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  fur- 
pafied  his  original ;  but  this  is  a  fmall  part  of 
his  praife  ;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquaintance 
B  4  both 
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both  with  human  and  pubUc  affairs,  as  is  not 
•jC,   eafily  conceived  to    have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Windfor  Foreft. 

Next  year  he  was  delirous  of  opening  to  him- 
felf  new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him- 
felf  acquainted  v;ith  modern  languages  ;  and 
removed  for  a  time  to  L.ondon,  that  he  might 
lludy  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  delired 
nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  di- 
ligent application  foon  difpatched.  Of  Italian 
learning  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made 
much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent  ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himfelf  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all 
ftyles,  and  many  fubjecls.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem,  with  panegy ricks  on 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  he  confeiles, 
*'  thought  himfelf  the  greateft  genius  that  ever 
*'  was."  Self-confidence  is  the  firit  requifite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms 
his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude,  without 
knowing  the  pov/ers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable 
to  errour :  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate 
bimielf  at  his  real  value. 

Moll  of  his  puerile  produclicns  were,  by  his 
piaturer     judgement,     afterwards    deftroyed  ; 

*«  Meander," 
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**  Alcander,'  the  epick  poem,  was  burnt  by 
the  perfuafion  of  Atterburv  The  tragedy  was 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  iludies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflated  "  Tully  on  old  Age  ;'*  and  that, 
befides  his  books  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  he 
read  *'  Temple's  Effays"  and  "  Locke  on  hu- 
man underftanding."  His  reading,  though  his 
favourite  authors  are  not  known,  appears  to 
have  been  fufficiently  extenfive  and  multifari- 
ous ;  for  his  early  pieces  Ihew,  with  fufficient 
evidence,  his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf  eaiilv  ima- 
gines that  he  fhall  pleafe  others.  Sir  William 
Trumbal,  who  had  been  ambalTador  at  Con- 
flantinople,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  when  he 
retired  from  bulinefs,  fixed  his  refidence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binficld.  Pope,  not  yet  iix- 
teen,  was  introduced  to  the  llatefman  of  iixty, 
and  fo  diltinguifhed  himfelf,  that  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendfhip  and  correfpondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious 
of  fpicndid  acquaintance;  and  he  feems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  fuccefs  in  attra£l- 
ing  the  notice  of  the  great  j  for  from  his  firft 
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entrance  Into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was 
verv  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiari'-y  with 
thofe  whofe  rank  or  ftation  made  them  moll 
confpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteenthe  life  of  Pope,  as  an 
author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  paflorals,  which  were  ihewn  to  the 
Poets  and  Cri ticks  of  that  time ;  as  they  well 
deferved,  they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praifes  were  beflowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elegant  and 
learned  in  a  high  degree  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  publifhed  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  dlflin- 
guillied  among  the  Engllfli  Poets  by  the  early 
exertion  of  their  powers  ;  but  the  works  of 
Cowley  alone  were  publiflied  in  his  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that 
his  puerile  performances  received  no  improve- 
ment from  his  maturer  fludies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycheriey,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  had 
amoiig  his  contemporaries  his  full  fliare  of  re- 
putation, to  have  been  efleemed  without  vir- 
tue, and  carclTed  without  good-humour.  Pope 
was   proud   of  his   notice  j   Wycheriey   wrote 

verfcs 
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verfes  in  his  praife,  which  he  was  charged  by 
Dennis  with  writing  to  himfelf,  and  they 
agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is 
pleafant  to  remark  how  foon  Pope  learned  the 
cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat  criticks 
with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet  fufFered  no- 
thing from  them. 

But  the  fondnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too  vio- 
lent to  laft.  His  efteem  of  Pope  was  fuch,  that 
he  fubmitted  fome  poems  to  his  revifion ;  and 
when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fuch  confidence, 
was  fufficiently  bold  in  his  criticifms,  and 
liberal  in  his  aherations,  the  old  fcribbler  was 
angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more 
pain  from  the  dete£lion  than  content  from  the 
amendment  of  his  faults.  'I'hey  parted  j  but 
Pope  always  conlidered  him  with  kindnefs,  and 
vifitcd  him  a  little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correfpondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing 
particular  .but  that  he  ufcd  to  ride  a  hunting  in 
a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of 
amufing  himfelf  with  poetry  and  criticifm  ;  and 
fomctimes  fent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  fuch  remarks  as  were  now- 
and-then  unwelcome.     Pope,  in  his  turn,  put 

the 
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the  juvenile  verfion  of  '*  Statius"  into  his 
hands,  for  correclion. 

Their  correfpondence  afforded  the  pubhck 
its  firil  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiflolary  Powers ; 
for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one 
Mrs.  Thomas  ;  and  fhe  many  years  afterwards 
ibid  them  to  Curll,  who  inferted  them  in  a 
volume  of  his  Mifcellanies. 

Walfh,  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the  mi- 
nor poets,  was  one  of  his  firft  encouragers. 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pailorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  council  from 
which  he  feems  to  have  regulated  his  ftudies. 
Walfh  advifed  him  to  correftnefs,  which,  as 
he  told  him,  the  Englifh  poets  had  hitherto 
ncglecled,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him 
as  a  balis  of  fame  ;  and,  being  delighted  with 
rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write  a 
paftoral  comedy,  like  thofe  which  are  read  fo 
eagerlv  in  Italv ;  a  def.gn  w^hich  Pc.pe  probably 
did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet;  and, 
thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  converfa- 
tion,  began  at  feventeen  to  frequent  Will's, 
a  coffee-houfe  on  the  north  lide  of  RuiTei-flreet 
Sn  Ccvent  garden,  Vy-here  the  wits  of  that  time 

uf-d 
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iifed  to  aflemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accuflomed  to  prefide. 

During  this  period  of  his  Hfe  he  was  indefa* 
tigably  dihgent,  and  infatiably  curious  ;  want- 
ing heakh  for  violent,  and  money  for  expenlivc 
plcafares  ;  and  having  excited  in  himfelf  very 
ftrong  defires  of  intelleftual  eminence,  he  fpent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books  ;  but  he  read 
only  to  flore  his  mind  with  fa£ts  and  images, 
feizing  all  that  his  authors  prefented  with  un- 
diilinguifhing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite 
for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at 
once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  mufl  compare  one  opinion  or  one 
flyle  with  another;  and,  when  he  compares,  muft 
necelTarily  diflinguilh,  reje£t,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himfelf  of  his  ftudies  was, 
that  from  fourteen  to  twentv  he  read  only  for 
amufement,  from  twenty  to  twenty -feven 
for  improvement  and  inilrudion  ;  that  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  time  he  deiired  only  to 
know,  and  in  tlie  fecond  he  endeavoured  to 
judge. 

The 
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The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for  fbme 
time  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks, 
were  at  laft  printed  (1709^  in  Tonfon's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope. 

The  fame   year  was  written  the   **  EiTay  on 
"  Criticifm  ;"  a  work  which  difplays  fuch  ex- 
tent of  comprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  dillinc- 
tion,    fuch   acquaintance  with   mankind,    and 
fuch  knowledge  both   of  ancient  and   modern 
learning,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  ma* 
tureft  age  and  longeft  experience.     It  was  pub- 
lifhed  about  two   years  afterwards  ;  and,  being 
praifed  by  Addifan  in  the  **  Spectator"  witli 
fufficient  liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour 
as  enraged  Dennis,   **  who,"  he  fays,  **  found 
**  himfelf  attacked,    without   any   manuer  of 
'*  provocation  on  his  fide,  and  attacked  in  his 
'*  perfon,  inftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who 
"  was  wholly  a  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when 
**  all  the  world  knew  he  was  perfecuted  by  for- 
**  tune  ;    and   not  only  faw  that  this  was  at- 
"  tempted  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with  the 
*'  utmoft  falfehood   and   calumny,    but  found 
**  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  affe«5led  hy- 
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'*  pocrlte,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the 
**  fame  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendfhip, 
*'  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity/' 

How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfon  is  depreciated  ; 
but  he  feenis  to  have  known  fomething  of 
Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered 
an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  ex- 
pelled to  dictate.  He  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be 
afked  two  quellions ;  whether  the  Effay  will 
fucceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the 
falfe  opinions  then  prevalent;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  *'  young  and  raw." 

*'  Firft,  becaufe  he  difcovers  a  fufficiency 
*'  beyond  his  lafl:  abilit}^  and  hath  rafhlyunder- 
"  taken  a  talk  infinitely  above  his  force.  Se-- 
*'  condly,  while  this  little  author  ftruts,  and 
**  afFe£ls  the  diftatorian  air,  he  plainly  fliews, 
**  that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under  the  rod  ; 
**  and,  while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others, 
**  is  a  pedantick  flave  to  authority  and  opinion. 
**  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  bor- 
*'  rowed  both  from  living  and  dead.    Fourthly, 

''  he 
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**  he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently 
*'  contradids  himfelf.  Fifthly,  he  is  almoft 
**  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  t' eie  portions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks  ;  but  his  defire  to  do 
mifchief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has, 
however,  juflly  criticifed  fome  palfages  in 
thefe  lines  : 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blcfsM  with  flore  of 

wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgemsnt  ever  arc  at  flrife^^ 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  wd:iat  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is 
truly  judgement.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly 
right ;  but,  not  content  with  argument,  he 
will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the 
firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgot- 
ten. *'  By  the  wav,  what  rare  numbers  arc 
*'  here  !  Would  not  one  fwear  that  this 
*'  youngfler  had  efpoufed  fome  antiquated 
*'  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  ao- 
"  count  of  impotence  from  fome  fuperannu- 
**  ated  finner ;  and,  having  been  p — xed  by 
**  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  gout  in  her 

*'  decrepit 
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'^  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hol^bis  fo 
**  damnably."  This  was  the  man  who  would 
reform  a  nation  fmking  ii;to  barbarity. 

ill  another  place  Pope  himielf  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  detected  one  of  thofe  blunders 
which  are  called  '*  bulls."  The  hrft  edition  hai 
this  line  ; 

What  is  this  wit- — 

Where  wanted,  iconi'd  ;    and  envied  where   ac- 
quii'd  ? 

*'  How,'*  fays  the  critick,  ''  can  w'it  be  fconiM 
''  where  it  is  notr  Is  not  this  a  tigure  freq^uently 
^*  employed  in  Hibernian  land?  7'he  perion 
**  that  wants  this  w^it  may  indeed  be  fcorned, 
**  but  the  fcorn  Ihew^s  the  hoiiour  which  the 
*'  cpntcmner  has  for  wit."  Of  this  remark 
pope  made  the  proper  uie,  by  correcting  the 
pallage. 

.  1  have  preferved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafon- 
able  in  Dennis's  criticiim;  it  remains  that  juf- 
tice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  ac- 
''  quaintance  (fays  Dennis)  lie  names  Mr, 
*'  Walfn,  who  had  by  no  means  the  qualifica- 
'*  tion  which  this  author  reckons  abfolutely 
♦*  neccffary  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain 
Vol,  V.  C  *^  that 
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'<'  that  he  was,  hke  this  EiTayer,"  a  very  indif- 
*'  fereiit  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  well-dreiied  ;  and 
**  I  remember  a  Httle  young  gentleman  whom 
**  Mr.  Walih  ufed  to  take  into  his  company, 
*'  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon  and  capacity. — 
•''Enquire  between   Sunninghill  and  Oaking- 
*'  ham  for  a  young,  fhort,  fquab  gentleman, 
*'  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tell 
*^' me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author  to  make 
**  perfonal  reiieflions  ? — He  may  extol  the  an- 
**  tients,  but  he  has  reafon  to  thank  the  gods 
*'  that  he  was  born  a  m.odern ;  for  had  he  been 
**  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father  con- 
"  fequently  had  by  law  had  the  abfolutc  difpo- 
**  fal  of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
*'  that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a 
**  day. — Let  the  perfon  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
*'  parts   be  never  fo  contemptible,  his  inward 
*'  man  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being 
*'  impoflible  that  his  outward  form,  though  it 
*'  be  that  of  downright  monkey,  fhould  diiFer 
*'  fo  much  from  human  fhape,  as  his  unthink- 
*'  ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  under- 
**  Handing.'*   Thus  began  the  hoftility  between 
Pope  and  Dennis,  v.'hich,  though  it  was   fuf- 
pended  for  a  fliort  time,  never  was  appeafed, 

Pope 
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Pope  feems,  at  firft,  to  have  attacked  him  wan- 
tonly ;  but  though  he  ahvvays  profeired  to  de- 
fpife  him,  he  diicovers,  by  mentioning  him 
very  often,  that  he  felt  his  force  or  his  venom. 
Of  this  Eifay  Pope  declared  that  he  did  not 
expe6l  the  fale  to  be  quick,  becaufe  "  not  one 
*•  gentleman  In  lixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
*'  could  underftand  it."  The  gentlemen,  and 
the  education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been 
of  a  lovver  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impreffion. 

Dennis  was  not  his  onlv  cenfurer;  the  zea- 
lous  papilis  tho-jght  the  monks  treated  with  too 
much  contempt,  and  Erafmus  too  fludioufJy 
praifed ;  but  to  thefe  objedlions  he  had  not  much 
regard. 

The  *'  ElTay'*  has  been  tranflated  Into 
French  by  Hamilton,  author  of  the  *'  Comte 
*'  de  Grammont,"  whofe  verlion  was  never 
printed  by  Robotham,  fecretary  to  the  King 
for  Hanover,  and  by  Refnel ;  and  commented 
by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  dlicovered  jn  it 
fuch  order  and  connection  as  was  not  perceived 
by  Addifon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intended  by  the 
author. 

C  z.  Aim: ft 
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Almoil  every  poem,  confiillng  of  precepts, 
is  fo  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  inconvenience  ;  for  of  two  or  more 
poiitions,  depending  upon  fome  remote  and 
general  principle,  there  is  feldom  any  cogent 
reafon  why  one  fhould  precede  the  other.  But 
for  the  order  in  which  they  ftand,  whatever  it 
be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  ealily  give  a  reafon. 
••  It  is  pofhble,"  fays  Hooker,  "  that,  by  long 
'•  circunidudtion,  from  any  one  truth  all  truth 
••  may  be  inferred."  Of  all  homogeneous 
truths,  at  leafi;  of  all  truths  refpe6ting  the  fame 
general  end,  in  whatever  feries  they  may  be  pro- 
duced, a  concatenation  by  intermediate  ideas 
maybe  formed,  fuch  as,  when  it  is  once  lliewm, 
fliali  appear  natural ;  but  if  this  order  be  re^ 
verfed,  another  mode  of  connection  equally 
fpecious  may  be  found  or  made.  Arifiotle  is 
praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  lirfl  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  as  that  without  which  no  other 
virtue  can  fleadily  be  pra6lifed  ;  but  he  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  placed  Prudence  and 
Jullice  before  it,  fince  without  Prudence  For- 
titude is  mad  j  without  [uflice,  it  is  mif- 
rhievous* 

As 
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As  the  end  of  method  is  perfplcuity,  that 
feries  is  fufficiently  regular  that  avoids  ob- 
fcurity:  and  where  there  is  no  obfcurity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

In  the  ''  Spectator"  was  publiilied  the 
**  Meffiah,"  which  he  firil  fubmitted  to  the 
perufal  of  Steele,  and  correvSted  in  compliance 
with  his  criticifms. 

It  is   reafonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters, 
that  the  verfes  on  the   *'  Unfortunate  Lady" 
were  written  about  the  time  when  his  '*  EiTav'* 
was  publifhed.     The  Lady's  name  and  adven 
tures  I  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  enquiry*. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  RufFhead,  who  writes  with 
the  coniidence  of  one  who  could  trufl:  his  in- 
formation. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank 
and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle,  who, 
having  given  her  a  proper  education,  cxpe6leJ 
like  other  guardians  that  (he  fhould  make  a^- 
leaft  an  equal  match  ;  and  fuch  he  propofed  to 
her,  but  found  it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  )oung 
gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  dilcovered  the  correfpondcncc  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the   young 

*^  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  L[.  p.  314.     N. 
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lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  fuppofcd  that  feparatioii  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  dcae  by  arguments,  and  fent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  Ihe  Vv'as  obhged  to 
converfe  only  with  thoie  from  whom  her  unkle 
had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows  ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  her  to  be  watched  Avith 
Hili  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this  reftraint  fhc 
grew  fo  impatient,  that  fne  bribed  a  woman- 
fervant  to  procure  her  a  fword,  which  llie  di- 
retted  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  in- 
tention to  raife  the  Lady's  characler,  it  does 
3iot  appear  that  Ihe  had  anv  claim  to  praife, 
nor  much  to  compaliion.  She  feems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable. 
Her  unkle's  power  could  not  have  lailed  long  ; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come 
in  time.  But  her  deiires  v;ere  too  hot  for  delay, 
and  Ihe  liked  felf-murder  better  than  fuf'>ence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  juilice  delivered  to 
pofterity  as  *'  a  falL  Guardian,"  he  fetms  to 
have  done  only  that   for  which  a  guardian  is 

appointed ; 
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appointed ;  he  endeavoured  to  direcl  his  niece 
till  fhe  lliould  be  able  to  direct  herfeif.    Poetry  1 
has  not  often  been  woife  employed   than   ml  "^ 
dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  *'  Rape  of  the 
*'  Lock,"  the  moil  airy,  the  mofl  ingenious, 
and  the  mofl  delightful  of  all  his  compofitions, 
occalioned  by  a  frolick.  of  gallantry,  rather  too 
fiimihar,  in  which  Lord  PetracutofFa  lock  of 
Mrs.  Arabella. Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether 
ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  refented,  that 
the  commerce  of  the  two  families,  before  very 
friendly,  was  interrupted.  Air.  Caryl,  a  genr 
tleman  who,  being  fecretary  to  King  James's 
Queen,  had  followed  his  Miflrefs  into  France, 
and  who  being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon 
*.*  Single,"  a  comedy  and  fome  tranflations,  was 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit,  folicited  Pope  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem, 
which  might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better 
temper..  In  comphance  with  Caryl's  requeil, 
though  his  name  was  for  a  long  time  n^arked 
only  by  the  firll  and  lall  letter,  C — 1,  a  poem 
of  two  cantos  was  Vv^ritten  (171 1),  as  is  laid, 
in  a  fortnight,  and  fent  to  the  ofFeqdcd  Lady, 
.who  liked  it  well  enough  to  lliew  it :  and, 
C  4  with 
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with  the  ufual  procefs  of  hterarv  tranfaclidns, 
the  author,  dreading  a  furreptitious  edition, 
was  forced  to  pubiifh  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was 
defired  ;  the  paciiication  and  diverlion  of  all  to 
vhora  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown, 
who  complained  with  fome  bitternefs  that,  in 
the  charafter  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonfenfe  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
fome  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  prelided  in  an 
Englifh  Convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work 
with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  in- 
fult  than  an  honour ;  and  fl^e  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her 
family. 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  bvAddifon 
*'  merum  fal."  Pope,  however,  faw  that  it 
was  capable  of  improvement  ;  and,  having 
luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from 
the  Roficrucians,  imparted  the  fcheme  with 
which  his  head  was  te'^ming  to  Addifon,  who 
told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  flood,  was  *'  a 
*'  delicious  little  thing,"  and  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it. 

This 
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This  h.i3  been  too  hafllly  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  Addifon's  jealoufy  ;  for  as  he  could 
not  guefs  the  condiift  of  the  newdefign,  or  the 
pofTibiUties  of  pleafure  comprifed  in  a  fi£lion 
of  which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he 
might  very  reafonably  and  kindly  perfuade  thft 
author  to  acquiefce  in  his  own  profperity,  and 
forbear  an  attempt  which  he  confidered  as  an 
unnecefTarv  hazard. 

Addifon's  counfel  was  happily  rejeflcd. 
Pope  forefaw  the  future  efflorefcence  of  ima- 
gery then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  refolved 
to  fpare  no  art,  or  induftry  of  cultivation. 
The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already 
Ihooring,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  didlion 
were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and  embei- 
liih  it. 

His  attempt  was  juflified  by  its  fuccefs.  The 
'*  Rape  of  the  Lock"  Hands  forward,  in  the 
claffes  of  hterature,  as  the  moll  exquifite  ex- 
ample of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratu- 
lated him  upon  the  difplay  of  powers  more 
truly  poetical  than  he  had  fliewn  before  ;  with 
elegance  of  delcription  and  juftnefs  of  precepts, 
he  had  now  exhibited  boundlefs  fertihty  of 
invention. 

He 
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He  always  confidered  the  intermixture  of 
the  machinery  with  the  a6tion  as  his  mofl  fuc- 
cefsfal  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed 
could  never  afterwards  produce  any  thing  of 
fuch  unexampled  excellence.  Thofe  perform- 
ances, which  ftrike  with  wonder,  are  combina- 
tions of  fKilful  genius  with  happy  cafualty;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  felicity,  like  the  difco- 
very  of  a  new  race  of  preternatural  agents, 
fhould  happen  twice  to  the  fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time  with- 
out dlfturbance.  Many  years  afterwards  Den* 
nis  publilhed  fome  remarks  upon  it,  with  very 
little  force,  and  with  no  effe£t  ;  for  the 
opinion  of  the  publick  was  already  fettled, 
and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  critl- 
cifm. 

.  About  this  time  he  publiflied  the  **  Temple 
*.'  of.  Fame,"  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their 
correfpondence,  he  had  written  two  years  be- 
fore;  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty -two 
years  oid,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fo  much 
learning  and  io  much  obfervation  as  that  work 
exhibit-. 

On 
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On  this. poem  Dennis  afterwards  publifned 
fome  remarks,  of  which  the  raoir  reafonable  is, 
that. feme  of  the  hnes  reprefent  Motion  as  ex- 
hibited by  Sculpture. 

Of  tlie  Epiflle  from  *«  Eloifa  to  Abelard,'* 
I  do  not  know  the  date.  His  lirft  inclination 
to  attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Air.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perufal 
of  Prior's  '^  Nut-brown  -Maid."  How  much 
Jie  has  furpa Ted  Prior's  work,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  w^hen  perhaps  it  may  be  faid 
.with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled  every  compo- 
fition  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture  of  re^- 
ligious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an  elevation 
and  dignity  to  difappointed  love,  which  images 
merely  natural  cannot  befhow.  The  gloom  of 
a  convent  ftrikes  the  imagination  with  far 
greater  force  than  the  folitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his 
favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
heard  upon  what  principle  he  flighted  it. 
:  In  the  next  year  ( 1 7 1 3)  he  pubhflied  *'  Wind- 
**  for  Foicf:;"  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  Hxteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Pailorals  ;  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards : 
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wards  :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Landf- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain 
to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  poUtician. 
Reports  like  this  are  often  fpread  with  boldnefs 
very  difproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
jhould  Addifon  receive  any  particular  difturb- 
ance  from  the  laft  lines  of"  Windfor  Foreft?" 
if  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poifon  a  politi- 
■cian,  he  would  not  live  a  day  ;  and,  as  a  poet, 
be  muft  have  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much 
more  from  many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  confef  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  fo  well  fuppreiled  his  difcontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  favourite  ;  for, 
having  been  confulted  in  the  revifal  of"  Cato," 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,  undertook 
not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his 
friend,  by  a  *'  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
"  Dennis." 

There 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  thatAddifon  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  diiingenuous  hoftiUty; 
for  fays  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  him,  "  indeed 
**  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be  neg- 
*'  le£led,  would  be  my  own  in  my  own  cafe  ; 
*'  but  1  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when 
*'  I  firfl  faw^  his  book  againil  rayfelf  (though 
*'  indeed  in  two  m.inutes  it  made  me  heartily 
**  merry)."  Addifon  was  not  a  man  on  whom 
fuch  cant  of  fenlibility  could  make  much  im- 
prelTion.  He  left  the  pamphlet  to  itfelf,  liav- 
ing  difowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  perhaps  did 
not  think  Pope  to  have  defcrvcd  much  by  his 
officioufnefs. 

This  year  was  printed  in  the  *'  Guardian" 
the  ironical  comparifon  between  the  Pailorals 
of  Philips  and  Pope;  a  compolition  of  artifice, 
criticifm,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority. 
of  Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly  dilfembled,  and  the 
feeble  hnes  of  Philips  fo  ikilfully  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  umviJling  to 
print  the  paper  left  Pope  fhould  be  offended. 
Addifon  immediately  faw  the  writer's  delign; 
and,  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal 
his   difcovery,   and    to   permit  a  publication 

which, 
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vrhich,  bv  making  his   friend  Philips   ridicu- 
lous, made  him  for  ever  an  enemv  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
firong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  f^ainting 
with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfeif  under  the 
tuition   of  Jervas.     He  was  near-lighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter  : 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
^nd  fometimes  perfuaded  his  friends  to  fit.     A 
piflure  of  Betterton,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by 
him,  was  in  the  polTeilion  of  Lord  Mansfield  '-^  : 
if  this  was  taken  from  life,  he  muft  have  begun 
to  paint  earher  -,  for  Betterton  was  now  dead. 
Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome 
encomiaflick  verfes  to  Jervas,  which  certainly 
flievv   his  povrer  as   a  poet ;  but  I   have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting. 
He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindnefs  and  efteem  ;  and  after  his  death  pub- 
liihed,  under  his  name,  a  verfion  into  modern 
Englilli  of  Chaucer's    Prologues,  and  one   of 
his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Karte, 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of 
Fope  himfelf  by  Fenton,  vrho  made  him  a  gay 

*  I:  h  fliil  ut  Caea  Wood,    N. 

offer 
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offer  of  five  pounds,  if  he  would  iliew  them  in 
the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (171 3)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  fought  as  well  as 
praife.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto 
written,  however  they  might  have  diffufcJ  his 
name,  had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  for- 
tune.  The  allowance  which  his  father  made 
him,  though,  proportioned  to  w4iat  he  had, 
it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large  ;  his 
religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation 
of  any  civil  employment ;  and  he  complained 
that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books  *. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  fa- 
vour of  the  pubiick  extended,  by  foliciting  a 
fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with 
large  notes* 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fomc 
time,  a  pra£lice  peculiar  to  the  Englifh.  The 
firfl  confiderable  work,  for  which  this  expedi- 
ent was  employed,  is  faid  to  have  been  Dry- 
den's  *'  Virgil  t ;"  and  it  had  been  tried  again 

♦  Spence. 

f  Earlier  than  this,  viz.  in  1688,  Milton's  «  Paradife  Lod" 
had  been  publifhed  with  great  fuccefs  by  fubfcription,  in  folio, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (aftervwds  Lord)  Spmmers.    E. 
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with  great  fuccefs  when  the  "  Tatlers"  werd 

colledled  into  volumes. 

There  was  reafoii  to  beHeve  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  fuccefsfuJ.  He  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally  known 
to  almofc  all  whom  dignity  of  employment  or 
fplendour  of  reputation  had  made  eminent ;  he 
converfed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  dilturbed  the  publick  with  his  political 
opinions  ;  and  it  might  be  naturally  expefted^ 
as  each  faction  then  boafled  its  literary  zeal, 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occalions 
pra£lifed  all  the  violence  of  oppofition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 
poet  who  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had- 
been  offended. 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Englifli, 
^'  Iliad"  to  fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in 
ijuarto,  for  fix  guineas  ;  a  fam,  according  to 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
inconiiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  alked  before.  His  propoial, 
however,  was  very  fiivourably  received ;  and 
the  patrons  of  literature  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in- 
tercil.     Lord  Oxford,    indeed,    lamented  that- 

iuch 
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fuch  a  genius  fhould  be  vvafled  upon  a  work  not 
original ;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which, 
he  might  Hve  without  it.  Addifon  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of 
half  the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univerfally 
favoured. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  delign,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raifed  fuch  expe6lations  of 
the  future  fale,  that  the  bookfellers  made  their 
offers  with  great  eagernefs  ;  but  the  highefl: 
bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his 
own  expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to 
be  delivered  to  fubfcribers,  or  prefented  to 
friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds  for 
every  volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  flipulated 
that  none  fhould  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  fubfcription  might  not  be  depreciated  ; 
but  Lintot  imprelTed  the  fame  pages  upon  a 
fmall  FoUo,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner  ; 
and  fold  exa<ftly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 
guinea  each  volume,  books  fo  little  inferior  to 
the  Quartos,  that,  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  thofe 
Vol.  V.  D  FoHos, 
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Folios,  being  afterwards  Hiortened  by  cutting 
awav  the  top  and  bottom,  were  fold  as  copies 
.printed  for  the  fabfcribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on 
■royal  paper  in  Foiio»  for  two  guineas  a  vo- 
lume;  of  the  fmall  Folio,  having  printed  feven- 
teen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  firfl  volume, 
he  reduced  the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to 
2.  thoufand. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  boohfeller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was, 
by  a  very  unjuft  and  illegal  a£lion,  defrauded 
of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the  Englilh 
*' Iliad"  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Duodecimo, 
and  imported  clandeilinely  for  the  gratification 
of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to  read  what  they 
could  not  yet  afford  to  bay.  This  fraud  could 
only  be  counterafted  by  an  edition  equally 
cheap  and  more  commodious  ;  and  Lintot  w^as 
compelled  to  contradt  his  folio  at  once  into  a 
Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
termediate gradation.  The  notes,  which  in 
the  Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the  end  of 
of  each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  large 
volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the  text  in  the 
fame  page,  and  are  tlierefore  more  eafily  con- 

fulted. 
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fultcd.  Of  this  edition  two  thoufaiid  nve  hun- 
dred were  firft  printed,  and  iive  thoufand  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  ;  hut  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necelTary  to  produce  conliderablc 
profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals, 
and  engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but 
in  fome  degree  that  of  his  friends  who  patro- 
Fiifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted  at 
liis  own  uiidertakins:;  and  finding^  himfclf  at 
firfi  embarraffcd  with  difficulties,  which  re- 
tarded and  opprefled  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneafy  ;  had  his  nights  difturbcd 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys  through  unknown 
ways,  and  wiflied,  as  he  faid,  "  that  fomcbody 
**  would  hang  him*." 

This  mifery,  however,  v/as  not  of  long 
continuance  ;  he  grew  by  degrees  mere  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  images  and  exprtllions, 
and  praftice  increafed  his  facility  of  veriifica- 
tion.  In  a  fliort  time  he  reprefents  himi'clf  as 
difpatching  regularly  fifty  vcrfcs  a  day,  which 
would  fhew  him  by  an  eafy  computation  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

*  Spence. 

D  2  Ilis 
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His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  onlv  vexation. 
He  that  aiks  a  fubfcription  foon  finds  that  he 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him, 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  rather 
be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that  wiflies 
to  fave  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by  his 
malice.  Addifon  had  hinted" his  fufpicion  that 
Pope  was  too  much  a.  Tory  ;  and  fome  of  the 
Tories  fufpefted  his  principles  becaufe  he  had 
contributed  to  the  ^'  Guardian,"  which  was 
carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  thofe  who  cenfurcd  his  politicks  were 
added  ensm.ies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  queftion  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his 
qualifications  for  a  tranfiator  of  Homer.  To 
thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppofition;  but  in 
one  of  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as  well  as 
he  can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not 
more  than  twenty-iive,  w^ith  an  irregular  edu- 
cation, and  a  ccurfe  of  life  of  which  mmch 
feems  to  have  palled  in  converfation,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  he  overflowed  with  Greek. 
But  when  he  felt  himfelf  deficient  he  fought 
aiTiflance  ;  and  what  man  of  learning  would  re- 
fufe  to  help  him  ?  Minute  enquiries  into  the 
force  of  words  are  lefs  neceflary  in  tranflating 

Homer 
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Homer  than  other  poets,  becaufe  his  pofitions 
are  general,  and  his  reprefentations  natural, 
with  very  little  dependence  on  local  or  tem- 
porary cuiloms,  on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of 
artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling  original  with 
accidental  notions,  and  crowding  the  mind 
with  images  which  time  effaces,  produces  am- 
biguity in  diction,  and  obfcurity  in  books. 
To  this  open  difplay  of  unadulterated  nature 
it  mufl  be  afcribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer  paf- 
fages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  otlier  poet 
cither  in  the  learned  or  in  modern  languasies, 
I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his  ig- 
norance of  Greek,  com.pelled  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riolity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  oppofite 
page,  declared  that  from  the  rude  fup.plicity  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majclly  than  from  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polilhed  verlions. 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  eafily  obtain  his 
author's  fenfe  with  fufHcient  certainty  ;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
imall  of  thofe  who  f  nd  much  in  the  Greek 
more  than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  mufick  of 
the  numbers. 

D  3  L£ 
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If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poeti- 
cal tranflation  of  "  Eobanus  Hefius,"  an  un- 
wearied writer  of  Latin  verfes  ;  he  had  the 
French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier, 
and  the  Engiifh  of  Chapman,  Kobbes,  and 
Ogilby.  With  Chapman,  whofe  work,  though 
now  totally  neglefted,  feems  to  have  been  po- 
pular almoil  to  the  end  of  the  lail  centurv,  he 
had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  perhaps 
soever  tvanflated  any  pafTage  till  he  had  read  his 
vcriion,  which  indeed  he  has  been  fometimes 
fufpecled  of  ufing  inflead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided  ;  for  the 
iix  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  fix  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fuggeft,  Pope 
wanted  no  affiflance  to  colleft  or  methodize  ; 
but  more  was  neceiTary;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  m^ufl:  fupply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgement.  Sometliing  might  be  ga- 
thered from  Dacier ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be 
indebted  to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier 
was  acceflible  to  common  reader?.  Eudathius 
was  therefore  neceifarily  confultcd.  To  read 
Euftathius,  of  whofe  work  there  was  then  no 
Latin  verfion,   I  fufnedl  Pope,  if  he  had  been 

willing, 
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willing,  not  to  have  been  able  ;  fome  other  was 
therefore  to  be  found,  who  had  leifure  as  vvell 
as  abilities  ;  and  he  was  doubtlefs  moil:  readily 
employed  who  would  do  much  work  for  little' 
monev. 

The  hiilory  of  the  notes  has  never  been' 
traced.  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems, 
declares  himfeif  the  commentator  *'  in  part 
*'  upon' the  Iliad  ;"  and  it  appears  from  Fen- 
ton's  Letter,  prcfervcd  in  the  Mufeum.,  that 
Broome  was  at  firft  engaged  in  confulting  Eu- 
i^athius  ;  but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was 
the  rcafon,  he  deiifled--,  another  man  of  Cam- 
bridge was  then  emploved,  vvho  foon  grew 
weary  of  the  w^ork ;  and  a  third,  that  was  re- 
commended by  Thirlby,  is  now  difcovered  to- 
have  been  Jortin,  a  man  fince  Vvcli  known  to 
the  learned  world,  who  complained  that  Pope, 
having  accepted  and  approved  his  performance, 
never  teftified  any  curioiity  to  fee  him,  and 
who  profeiTed  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on. 
which  he  worked,  'ilie  terms  which  Fenton 
ufes  are  very  mercantile  :  "  1  think  at  firft 
"  fight  that  his  performance  is  very  commcnd- 
'*"able,  and  have  fent  word  for  him  to  finifh 
*'-the  lyth.bcoky  and  to  fend  it  with  his  ds.-- 
D  4  *'  ir.aiiJs 
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*'  mands  for  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclofed 
'*  the  fpecimen  ;  if  the  reft  come  before  the 
*'  return,  I  vvill  keep  them  till  I  receive  your 
''  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond 
time,  which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 
had  afterwards  a  clofer  correfpondence.  Par- 
nell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
Pope  found  fo  harfn,  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  correcting  it :  and  by  his  own  diligence, 
with  fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could 
procure  him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  five 
years  he  completed  his  verlion  of  the  "  Iliad,'* 
widi  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  17 12,  his 
tv7cnty-fifth  year;  and  concluded  it  in  17 18, 
his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tranflati ng  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  conclulion. 
The  "  Iliad,"  containing  lefs  than  fixteen 
thoufand  verfes,  might  have  been  difpatched 
i:i  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days  by 
fifty  verfes  in  a  dav.  The  notes,  compiled 
with  the  alhftance  of  his  mercenaries,  could 
not  be  fuppoied  to  require  more  time  than  the 
text.     According  to  this  calculation,  the  pro- 

grefs 
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grefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to  have  been  flow ; 
but  the  diftance  is  commonly  veiy  great  be- 
tween a£lual  performances  and  fpeculative  pof- 
libility.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as  much 
as  has  been  done  to-day  mav  be  done  to-mor- 
row ;  but  on  the  morrow  fome  difficulty 
emerges,  or  fome  external  impediment  ob- 
UruS^s.  Indolence,  interruption,  buiinefs, 
and  pleafure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation  ; 
and  every  long  work  is  lengthened  by  a  thou- 
fand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten  thoufand  that 
cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  na  extenlive 
and  muhifarious  performance  was  ever  effecled 
within  the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  under- 
taker's mind.  He  that  runs  againll  Time,  has 
an  antagonlfl  not  fubjefl  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranflation, 
though  report  feems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was 
fuch  as  the  world  has  not  often  feen.  The 
fubfcribers  were  five-hundred  and  feventy-fivc. 
The  copies  for  which  fubfcriptioiis  v.'ere  given 
were  i\x  hundred  and  fifty-four  ;  and  only  fix 
hundred  and  fixty  were  printed.  For  thofe 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds 
a  volume,    five   thoufand   three   hundred  and 

twenty 
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twenty  pounds    four  fhilllngs  without  deduc- 
tion, as  the  books  were  fupplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  labfcription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diflrelTes  with 
which,  notw^ithilanding  his  popularity,  he  had. 
hitherto  ilruggled.  Lord  Oxford  had.  often  la- 
mented his  difqualification  for  publick  employ- 
ment, but  never  propofed  a  pennon.  While, 
the  tranflation  of  "  riomer"  was  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  fecretarv  of  ilate,  of- 
fered to  procure  him  a  peniion,  which,  at  leaft 
d.uring  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  fe- 
crecv.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who 
told  him.,  however^  that  if  he  iliould  be  prelTed 
with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend  to  him 
for  occalional  fupplies.  Craggs  was  not  long 
in  power,  and  was  never  folicited  for  money 
by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg  what  he  did 
not  want. 

With  the  producl  of  this  fubfcription,  which 
he  had  too  much  difcretion  to  fquander,  he  fe- 
cured  his  future  life  from  want,.by  coniiderable 
annuities.  The  cftate  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  found,  to  have  been  ch-.rged  with 
five  hundred  pounds  a   year,  payable  to  Pope, 

which 
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which  doubtlefs  his  tranllatioii  enabled  him  to 
pur  chafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curicflty, 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hillory  of  the 
Englifh  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  nobleft 
verfion  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
feen  ;  and  its  publication  mull  therefore  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  an« 
nals  of  Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  ikill  to  eflimate  the  ex- 
cellence and.  difficulty  of  this  great  Vvork,  it 
muft  be  very  defirable  to  know  how  it  was  per- 
formed, and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to 
correftnefs..  Of  fuch  an  intelleftual  procefs 
the  knowledge  has  very  rarely  been  attainable; 
but  happily  there  remains  the  original  copy  of 
the  *',niad,"  which,  being  obtained  by  Bo- 
lingbroke  as  a  curiofity,  defcended  from  him 
to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by  the  folicitation  of 
the  late  Dr.  r\:iaty  rcpofitcd  in  the  Mufcuin.        ^ 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  writ- 
ten upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and 
the  printed  edition,  there  muft  have  been  an 
intermediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  dcilroyed 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs. 

From 
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From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
traiifcrlpts,  and  fhall  exhibit  firii  the  printed 
lines  :  then,  in  a  fmall  print,  thofe  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Thofe 
words  in  the  fmall  print  which  are  given 
in  Itaiicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy?  and 
the  words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 
llead. 

The  beginning  of  the  nril  book  frands  thus : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddelj,  iv.-g', 
That  wrath  which  hurfd  to  Pinto's  glooPxiy  reign 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  fiain. 

The  flern  Pelides'  rage,  O  Goddefs,  f:ng, 
wrath 
Cf  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  fprinj, 

Grecian 
That  llrew'd  with  w^irr/orj  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 

heroes 
And  pectlid  lie  durk  hell  ivlth  berre%  flaiil  ; 
fui'd  the  fhady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

Whofe  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  fliore. 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vukures  toie, 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  Urove  ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will 
cf  jove. 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hoPiile  fhore^ 
Devourins  uogs  and  greedy  vuiturss  ture^ 

Since 
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■-Since  firft  Atrides  and  Achilles  ftrove  ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  O  Mufe,  ia  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung   the   lierce   flrife,    from   what    offended 

power? 
Latona  s  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread, 
And  heap'd  the  c?mp  with  mountains  of  the  dead.; 
The  King  of  men  his  reverend  prieft  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  d)'d, 

Decl:ire,  O  Got\def?,  what  offended  Power 
Enfiam'd  their  ra^e,  in  tliat  iirom;nd  hour ; 

anger  fatal,  liaplefs 

Phcsbus  himfelf  the  dire  debate  procur'd  ; 

fierce 
T'  avenge  the  wrongs  liis  ipjur'd  prlefl:  endur'd 
rFcr  this  the  God  a  dire  infedlbn  fpread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead : 
The  King  of  M?n  the  Sacred  Sire  defy'cl. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  cofily  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apjllo  s  awful  enligns  grace  his  hands, 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
^Extends  the  fccptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Cluyfcs  fought  by  pref^nts  to  reg.a'n 

coflly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  frohi  tlie  Yi<5lor's  chain ; 

Suppliant 
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Suppliaiit  the  venerable  Father  ftands, 
Apollo's  awful  eiifigns  grac'd  his  hands, 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
The  g'Aden  faptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Prefents  the  fceptre 
For  tbefe  a:  enfigni  of  bis  God  he  harcy 
The  Gcd  that  fends  bis  golden  Jhafts  afar\ 
The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man, 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreiis'  royal  race; 
Ye  kings  and  warriours  may  your  vows  be  crov/n'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  4 
IMay  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to. the  pleafiires  of  your  native  fliore. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

Yq  fons  (f  Avtuiy  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

Kings  and  warriors 
Tour  labours^  by  the  Gods  he  all  your  lahouys  croiurt'd  i 
So  r/iij  tht  Gods  your  arms  'with  conque/l  blefsf 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
nil  laid 

And  croiun  your  labours  with  dijerv'd  fuccefs  ; 
May  Jove  reflore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fnore. 

But,  oh  I  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  paia. 
And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefent  move. 
Aid  dread  avenging  Phosbus,  fon  ol  Jove, 

But? 
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Bnt,  oh  !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain, 
Ami  give  my  daughter  to  thcfe  arms  again ; 
Rccti-ve  my  gifs;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefent  move, 
And  fear  tbs  God  tbaf  deals  bis  daris  arourd, 
avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  ]ove. 

The  Greeks,  in  fliouts,  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  prieil  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fair. 
Not  fo  Atrides  ;   he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repnls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  faid,  the  Greeks  their  joint  aiFent  declare, 
Toe  father  jaid,  the  gen  rom  Greeks  tel  n'y 
T*  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair. : 
Revere  the  pr'ieji,    and  fpeak  their  joint  ajf'cnt  i 
Not  fo  the  tyram^  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides, 
Repulfd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 
[ Not  fo  tlie  tyrant .     D  r  v  d  e  n  . ] 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  nrfl  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  interli- 
neations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  varies 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there- 
foje  fet  down  without  any  parallel  ;  the  few 
difTcrences  do  not  require  to  be  elaborately  dif- 
played. 

Now  pleafing  deep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  eye; 
Strttch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie^ 
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Th'  Immortals  lliimber'd  on  their  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis^  fon  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  fight. 
And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night : 

directs 
Fly  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  j 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufty  plain. 
Uovj  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deflroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 
The  lofty  fwalU  of  wide- extended  Troy  ; 

tow'rs 
For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  ; 
At  Juno's  fuitthe  heavenly  fadions  end. 
DeHrudion  hover s  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  fall. 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine. 
Ail-knowing  Goddefles !  immortal  Nine  ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven^s  unmeafur'd 

height. 
And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 

(Wc 
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(We,  wretched  mortals  !  loft  in  doubts  below, 
But  guefs  by  ru:nour,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 
Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  dellrufliion  came  ! 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virgin  Goddefies,  immortal  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus'  heavenly  fummit  ihine, 
Who  fees  through  heaven  and  e.irth,  and  hell  profound, 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refound  ; 
Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  foUow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command ; 
(For  doubtful  Fame  diftradls  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing-know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumbered  train, 
A  thoufand  mouths,  a  tlioufanJ  tongues  were  vain. 

BcckY.  V.  I. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  wita  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife, 
And  crown  her  hero  wirh  dillinguirti'd  praife, 
High  on  his  helm  celefdal  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  fliicld  emits  a  living  ray  ; 
Th*  unwearied  blaze  inceflant  flre.ims  fnpplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydide^'  foul  infpires, 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 
force, 

VoL.V,  E  O'er 
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O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raife, 
Above  the  Greeks  ber  nvarrior's  fame  to  praife, 

his  ueathlefs 
And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praife  : 

diftinguifh'd 
Bright  from  his  beamy  o-cfi.  the  hghtnings  play, 
High  on  hebn 

From  his  broad  buckler  fiafh'd  the  living  ray. 
High  on  his  helm  celeflial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  Ihield  emits  a  living  ray. 
The  Goddefs  with  her  breath  the  flame  fupplies, 
Bright  as  the  ftar  whofe  fires  in  Autumn  rife  ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  ftreaming  flames  fupplies, 
Bright  as  the  flar  that  fires  the  autumnal  ficies : 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceffant  flreams  fupplies. 
Like  the  red  ilar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  ficies ; 

When  firft  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  flioots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd, 
Such  from  his  arnr.s  the  fierce  effulgence  fiow'd  ; 
Onward  llie  drives  him  furious  to  engage, 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  vvliere  the  thickeit 
rage. 

When  frefli  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
Bright  as  the  flar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  fkies, 
Frefh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  feas  and  flcies. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  beflow'd, 
Such  fparkiing  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flowed. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efftUgence  flow'd; 

Onv»afd 
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Onv\"ard  Ihe  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 
V^Tiere  the  war  hhedsf  and  where  thsfenejl  rage. 

fight  burns,  thickeft  , 

The  fons  of  Dares  firfl:  the  combat  fought. 
A  wealthy  priefl,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred; 

There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Dares  was  h's  name, 
Tlie  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame ; 
The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

Canclufan  of  Book  VIII.  v.  687^ 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light  £ 
When  not  a  breath  diflurbs  the  deep  lerene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafls  thefolemn  fcene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  liars  unnumberM  gild  the  glowing  pole: 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  flied. 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head : 
Then  lliinethe  vales — the  rocks  in  pro fpect  rife, 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  ail  the  Ikies  ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light- 
So  many  flamiCs  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
E  z  The 
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The  long  reflexion  of  the  diflant  fires 
Gleara  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  r 
A  thomand  piles  the  dulky  horrors  gild, 
And  flioot  a  (hady  luftre  o'er  the  field  ; 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whofe  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flaflies  fend ; 
Loud  neigh  the  courfers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

As  when  in  flillnefsof  the  filent  night. 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luftre  bright, 
As  when  the  rooon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  cle^r  azure  Jheds  her  f  her  light  j 

pure  fpreads  facred 

As  flill  in  air  the  trembling  luftre  flood, 
And  o'er  its  golden  border  (hoots  a  flood  ; 
When  no  looje  gale  difturbs  the  deep  ferene, 
not  a  breath 
And  no  dm  cloud  o'ercalls  the  folemn  fcene ; 
not  a 
Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow, 
And  flars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  beftow  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  flars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  : 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  tiees  are  feen, 
o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  Iheds, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  green  they  Ihed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And  tip  with  filver  all  the  mountain  heads 

foreft 
And  tip  with  fiiver  every  mountain's  head. 
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The  vallies  open,  and  the  forefts  rife, 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  profpedl  rife, 
Then  fhine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpecl  rife. 
All  Nature  flands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes  j 
A  flood  of  glory  burfls  from  all  the  Ikies. 
The  confcious  Ihepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light:. 
The  confcious /wj/ni  rf joking  at  the  fight 

fhepherds  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  'vi-vid  light, 
glorious 
ufef.il 
So  many  flames  before  tb;  r.avy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 
Aud  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 
And  tip  the  diftant  fpires  with  fiiinter  beams ; 
The  long  reflexions  of  the  diftant  fires 
Gild  the  hijh  walls,  and  trembles  on  the  fpires ; 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires ; 
A  thnufand  fires  at  diftant  ftations  bright, 
Gild  the  dark  profpect  and  difpel  the  night. 

Of  tliefe  fpecimens  every  man  who  has  cul- 
tivated poetry,  or  vi\\o  delights  to  trace  the 
mind  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  iirfb  conceptions 
to  the  elegance  of  its  lafl:,  will  naturally  dcfirc 
a  greater  number  ;  but  moll  other  readers  are 
already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writhig  only  to 
poets  and  philofophcrs. 

■     E   cj  The 
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The  *'  Iliad"  was  publiflied  volume  by  vo- 
lumes, as  the  tranflation  proceeded ;  the  four 
iirfl  books  appeared  in  1 7 1 5.  The  expectation 
of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connecled  his  name  with  criti- 
cifm,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  intelli- 
gence as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  po- 
pular topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  having  been 
iirfl  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had 
acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge,  was  wil- 
ling to  hear  fome  books  Vrhile  they  were  yet 
unpubliihed.  Of  this  rehearfal  Pope  afterwards 
gave  the  following  account*. 

<'  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  vras  rather  z- 
•*  pretender  to  tafie  than  really  poffeffed  of  it. — 
*'  When  I  had  finiflied  the  tv/o  or  three  firfl 
«'  books  of  my  tramlation  of  the  "  Iliad,"  that 
"  Lord  defired  to  have  the  pleafurc  of  hearing 
**  them  read  at  his  houfe — Addifon,  Congreve, 
'*  and  GarthjWere  there  at  the  reading.  In  four 
"  or  live  places,  Lord  Halifax  flopt  me  very 
*'  civilly,  and  with  a  fpeech  each  time  much 
'*  of  the  fame  kind,  '  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
''  Popei  but  there  is  fomething  in  that  paiiage 

*  Spence, 

*'  that 
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*'  that  does  not  quite  pleafe  me.  Be  To  good 
*'  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  coniider  it  a  little 
''  at  your  leifure. — I  am  fure  you  can  give  it  a 
*'  little  turn.' — I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's 
"  with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot ;  and,  as  we 
'*  were  going  along,  was  faying  to  the  Doftoiv 
*'  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  great  deal 
^'  of  difficulty  by  fuch  loofe  and  general  obfer- 
"  vations;  that  I  had  been  thinking  over  the 
'^'  paffages  almofl  ever  lince,  and  could  not 
''  guefs  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  Lord- 
**  fhip  in  either  of  them.  Garth  laughed 
•'heartily  at  my  esnbarrafTment ;  faid,.  I  had 
"  not  been  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord 
"  Hahfax  to  know  his  way  yet;  that  I  need 
*'  not  puzzle  myfelf  about  looking  thofe  places- 
*^'  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  '  All  you 
"  need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  juftas  they 
**  are  ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
'*  months  hence,  thajik  him  for  his  kind  ob- 
*'  fervations  on  thofe  paffages,  and  then  read 
"  them  to  him  as  altered.  1  have  known  hini 
*'  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
*'  anfvverable  for  the  event.'  I  followed  his- 
**  advice ;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time 
^  after  \  (kidj  1  hoped  he  would  find  liis  ol)- 
E  4,  "  jediona- 
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'*  jeftions  to  thofe  parages  removed  ;  read  them 
*'  to  him  exaftly  as  they  were  at  firfl :  and  his 
'*  Lordfhip  was  extremely  pleafed  with  them, 
''  and  cryed  out,  '  Ay,  now  they  are  perfe6lly 
*'  right:  nothing  can  be  better." 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fafpe£l 
that   they  are   defpifed  or  cheated.      Hahfax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  fecuring 
immortality,    made   fome  advances    of  favour 
and   fome   overtures   of    advantage    to   Pope, 
which  he  feems  to  have  received  with  fuUen 
coldnefs.     All  our  know^ledge  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  is   derived   from  a  fingle  Letter  (Dec.  i, 
1714),  in  v/hich  Pope  fays,   "  I  am  obliged  to 
^'  vou,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done  me, 
*'•  and  thofe  you  intend  me.     I  diflruft  neither 
*'  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when  it  is  to 
"  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  become  troublefome 
/'or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out  of  expefta- 
*•  tion,  but  out  of  gratitude.     Your  Lordfhip 
*'  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town, 
*'  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really 
**  all  the  difference  I  fct  between  an.eafy  for- 
'*  tune  and  a  fmall  one.     It  is  indeed  a  high 
*'  ilrain  of.  generofity  in  you  to  think  of  mak- 
'*  ing  rae  eafy  all  my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have 

"  been 


**  been  fo  happy  as  to  divert  you  fome  few 
*'  hours :  but,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add  it  is 
*'  becaufe  you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  native 
"  country,  there  will  appear  a  better  reafon  ; 
*'  for  I  mufl  of  confequence  be  very  much  (as 
'*  I  fincerely  am)  yours  &c." 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac- 
ceptance, ended  without  efFe£l.  The  patron 
was  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  frigid  gratitude  ; 
and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fufpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  de- 
dicate till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  praife  was 
valued  ;  he  would  be  "  troublefome  out  of  gra- 
"  titude,  not  expe£lation."  Hahfax  thought 
liimfelf  entitled  to  confidence  ;  and  would  give 
nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fhould  re- 
ceive. Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in 
hope  of  praife  on  one  lide,  and  of  m.oney  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  v%-as  lefs 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  perfonal  bene- 
volence to  Pope  ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of 
gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 

friend. 
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friend.  Addifon  and  he  were  now  at  the  hea^ 
of  poetry  and  criticifm  ;  and  both  in  fuch  * 
flate  of  elevation,  that,  hke  the  two  rivals  in 
the  Roman  {late,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an 
equal  nor  the  other  a  fuperior.  Of  the  gra- 
dual abatement  of  .kindnefs  between  friends,, 
the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely  difcernible  by 
themfelvcs,  and  the  procefs  is  continued  by 
petty  provocations,  and  incivihties  fometimes 
peevifhly  returned,  and  fometimes  contemptu- 
oufly  neglefted,  which  would  efcape  all  atten- 
tion but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  aiiy  me- 
mory but  that  of  refentment.  That  the  quar- 
rel of  ihefe  two  wits  fhould  be  minutely  de- 
duced, is  not  to  be  expevTtcd  from  a  writer  to 
whom,  as  Homer  fays,  "  nothing  but  ru- 
''  mcur  has  reached,  and  who  has  no  perfonal- 
^'  knowledge." 

Pope  doubtlefs  approaclied  Addifon,  when 
the  reputation  of  their  wit  firfl:  brought  them 
together,  with  the  refpeft  due  to  a  man  whofe 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  having 
attained  that  eminence  to  which  he  v/as  himfelt 
afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  diilribution  of 
literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with  fufficient 
diligence  by  his  Prologue  to   ''  Cato/'   by  his 
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abufe  of  Dennis,  and  with  praife  yet  more  di- 
rest, by  his  poem  on  the  *'  Dialogues  on  Me- 
"  dais/*  of  which  the  immediate  pubhcatioii 
was  then  intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrify  ;  for  he  confefTed  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  fomething  more  pleafing  than  in  any 
other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  himfelf 
favoured  by  the  world,  anji  more  frequently 
compared  his  own  powers  with  thofe  of  others, 
his  confidence  increafed,  and  his  fubmiffion 
leflened  ;  and  that  Addifon  felt  no  delight  from 
the  adv'ances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  foon 
contend  with  liim  for  the  higheft  place.  Every 
great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatnefs,. 
has  among  his  friends  thofe  who  officioufly,  or 
inlidioufly,  quicken  his  attention  to  ofFences,. 
heighten  his  difguft,  and  flimulate  his  refent-- 
ment.  Of  fuch  adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs 
had  many  ;  and  Pope  was  now  too  h'lAi  to  be 
without  them^ 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the 
Propofals  for  the  *'  Iliad,"  the  kindnefs  of 
Addifon  feems  to  have  abated.  Tervas  the 
painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (Aug.  20,  17 14) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-ellablifhed  their 
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friendfhip ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Addlfon 
once  fufpe6led  him  of  too  clofe  a  confederacy" 
with  Swift,  but  was  now  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
dud.  Tq  this  Pope  anfwered,  a  week  after, 
that  his  engagements  to  Swift  were  fuch  as  his 
fervices  in  regard  to  the  fubfcription  demanded, 
and  that  the  Tories  never  put  him  under  the 
neceffity  of  afking  leave  to  be  grateful.  ''  But," 
favs  he,  ''  as  Mr.  Addifon  m.uil:  be  the  judge 
*'  in  what  regards  himfelf,  and  feems  to  have  no 
"  very  jufl  one  in  regard  to  me,  fo  I  mufl 
*'  own  to  you  I  expeul  nothing  but  civiHty 
*'  from  him."  In  the  fame  Letter  he  mentions 
Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to  kindle  animo- 
lity  between  them  ;  but,  in  a  Letter  to  Addifon, 
he  exprefles  fome  confcioufnefs  of  behaviour, 
inattentively  deficient  in  refpe6l. 

Of  Swift's  indufliry  in  promoting  the  fub- 
fcription there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  cither  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  1713?  Dr.  Sv^ift  came  into  the 
*'  coftee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
"body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not  but 
*'  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti- 
*'  chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift 
'<  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufinefs, 

*'  and 
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**  and  a£led  as  mafter  of  reqiiefts. — Then  he 
*'  inflru6led  a  young  nobleman  that  the  bejl 
''  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  paplfl), 
''  who  had  begun  a  tranilation  of  Homer 
*'  into  Enghfli  verfe,  for  which  he  tnujl  have 
"  them  all  fubfcribe  ;  for,  fays  he,  the  author 
^^  Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thou- 
*'  fand  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good-natured 
and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
thefe  angry  rivals,  which  ended  In  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports 
be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank- 
nefs  and  fpirit,  as  a  man  undefervedly  neglefted 
or  oppofed  ;  and  Addifon  afFe£led  a  contemp- 
tuous unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice, 
reproached  Pope  with  his  vanitv,  and,  telling 
him  of  the  improvements  which  his  early 
works  had  received  from  his  own  remarks  and 
thofe  of  Steele,  faid,  that  he,  being  now  en- 
gaged in  publick  buiinefs,  had  no  longer  any 
care  for  his  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  had  any 
other  defire,  w^ith  regard  to  Pope,  than  that  he 
fhould  not,  by  too  much  arrogance,  alienate 
the  publick. 

To 
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To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with 
great  keennefs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Addi- 
foii  with  perpetual  dependance,  and  with  tlie 
abufe  of  thofe  quaUfications  which  he  had 
obtained  at  the  publick  cofl,  and  charging  him 
with  mean  endeavours  to  obftru£l  the  progrefs 
of  rifing  merit.  The  conteil  rofe  fo  high,  that 
they  parted  at  lall  without  any  interchange  of 
civility. 

The  firfl  volume  of  *' Homer"  was  (1715) 
in  time  publiflied ;  and  a  rival  verlion  of  the  firft 
*'  Iliad,"  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance 
Inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately  printed, 
with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was  foon  per- 
ceived that,  among  the  followers  of  Addifon, 
Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the  criticks 
and  poets  divided  into  factions.  "  I,"  fays 
Pope,  "  have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on 
^*  my  fide  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tlic 
*'  fmalier  party  to  fupply  by  induftry  what  it 
*'  wants  in  numbers. — I  appeal  to  the  people 
**  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  while  they  are 
**  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  fliall  not  fear 
**  the  high-flyers  at  Button's.'*  This  oppofi- 
tion  he  immediately  imputed  to  Addifon,  and 
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complained  of  it  in  terms  fufficiently  refentful 
to  CragQ;s,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  afked,  he  de- 
clared the  verfioRS  to  be  both  good,  but 
Tickell's  the  beft  that  had  ever  been  written  ; 
and  fometimes  faid  that  they  were  both  good, 
but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  '*  Homer." 

Pope  was  now  fufficiently  irritated  ;  his  re- 
putation and  his  interell  were  at  hazard.  He 
•once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  ver- 
sions of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared, 
and  fairly  eflimated.  This  defign  feems  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonfon, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  ver- 
fions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous 
criticifm  of  Tickell's  tranflation,  and  had 
marked  a  copy,  which  1  have  feen,  in  all 
places  that  appeared  defc£llve.  But  while  l:e 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adverfary  funk  before  him  without  a  blow  ;  the 
voice  of  the  publick  were  not  long  divided, 
and  the  preference  was  univerfally  given  to 
Pope's  performance. 

He 
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He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
stance to  another,  that  the  other  tranilation 
was  the  work  of  Addifon  himlelf ;  but  if  he 
knew  it  in  Addifon's  lifetime,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  told  it.  He  left  his  illiiftrious  an- 
tagonifl  to  be  punifhed  by  what  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  moil  painful  of  all  reflections, 
the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

The  other  circumftances  of  their  quarrel 
were  thus  related  by  Pope  *. 

"  Philips  feemed  to  have  been  encouraged 
*'  to  abufe  me  in  cofFee-houfes,  and  converfa- 
**  fations  :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about 
"  Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abuied  both 
*'  me  and  my!re!ations  very  grofly.  Lord  War- 
^'  wick  him.felf  told  me  one  day,  that  it  was  in 
**  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well  with 
*'  Mr.  Addifon  ;  that  his  jealous  temper  would 
"  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendfhip  between 
''us:  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had 
"  faid,  allured  me,  that  Addifon  had  encouraged 
^'  Gildon  to  publifh  thofe  fcandals,  and  had 
^'  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  pub- 

♦  Spence. 
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**  lillied.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated 
**  with  what  I  had  heard,  1  wrote  a  Letter  to 
*'  Mr.  Addifon,  to  let  him  know  that  I  wa^ 
**  not  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  his  ; 
*'  that  if  I  was  to  fpeak  feverely  of  him,  in  re- 
*'  turn  for  it,  it  fliould  be  not  in  fuch  a  dirty  way  ; 
*'  that  I  fnouid  rather  tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly 
"  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities  ; 
"  and  that  it  fhould  be  fomething  in  the  fol- 
'^  lowing  manner  :  I  then  adjoined  the  firil 
"  iketch  of  what  has  fince  been  called  myfatire 
*■  on  Addifon.  Mr.  Addifon  ufed  me  very 
"  civilly  ever  after  *." 

The  verfes  on  Addifon  when  thev  were  fent 
to  Atterbury,  were  coniidered  by  him  as  the 
moil  excellent  of  Pope's  performances  ;  and 
the  Vv^riter  v/as  advifed,  iince  he  knew  where 
his  ftrength  lay,  not  to  fufFer  it  to  remain  un« 
employed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  fubfcriptlon, 
enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having  per- 
fuaded  his  father  to  fell  their  cftate  at  Binfie(d, 
he  purchafed,  I  think  only  for  his   life,  that 

*    See  however  the   Life  of  Addifon  in    the    Biographia 
Britanniraj  iaft  edit.    E. 
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houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  refidence 
afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebration,  and 
removed  thither  with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx 
which  his  verfes  mention ;  awd  being  under 
the  necellity  of  making  a  fubterraneous  paflage 
to  a  garden  on  the  other  lide  of  the  road,  he 
adorned  it  with  foiTile  bodies,  and  dignified  it 
with  the  title  of  a  grotto ;  a  place  of  filence 
and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares  and 
pallions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifh  or  pleafure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need 
to  folicit  than  exclude  the  fun  ;  but  Pope's  ex- 
ca-^ation  w^as  requilite  as  an  entrance  to  his 
warden,  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be  proud  of 
their  defects,  he  extradted  an  ornament  from 
an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto 
where  necellity  enforced  a  paffage.  It  may  be 
frequently  remarked  of  the  fludious  and  fpecu- 
lative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amufements  feem  frivolous  and  childifh  ; 
whether  it  be  that  men  confcious  of  great  re- 
putation think  themfelves  above  the  reach  of 
cenfure,  and  fafe  in  the  admillion  of  negligent 
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indulgences,  or  that  mankind  expe£t  from  ele- 
vated genius  an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,  and 
watch  its  degradation  with  malicious  wonder, 
like  him  who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an 
eagle  into  the  clouds,  fhould  lament  that  flic 
ever  defcended  to  a  perch* 

While  the  volumes  of  his  '*  Homer"  were 
annually  publiflied,  he  coilefted  his  former 
works  (17 17)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  written  with  great 
fpritelinefs  and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  with  forae  paffages  fubjoined  that  he 
at  firft  omitted  ;  other  marginal  additions  of 
the  fame  kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  poems.  Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lofe 
half  their  praife,  becaufe  the  reader  knows  not 
what  they  have  blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of 
fame  taught  him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accu- 
mulated honour  both  of  what  he  had  publifhed, 
and  of  what  he  had  fuppreffed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in  his 
fcventy-fifth  year,  having  paffed  twenty-nine 
years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the 
charadler  which  his  fon  has  given  him.  If  the 
money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by 
himfelf,  hs  had  traded  very  fuccefs fully  in 
F  %  times 
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times  when  fudden  riches  were  rarely  attain- 
able. 

The  publication  of  the  *'  Iliad"  was  at  laft 
completed  in  1720.  The  fplendor  and  fucceis 
of  this  work  raifed  Pope  many  enemies,  that 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Bur- 
net, who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean 
-reputation,  cenfured  him  in  a  piece  called 
**  Homerides"  before  it  was  publifhed.  Ducket 
likewife  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous. 
Dennis  was  the  perpetual  perfecutor  of  all  his 
ftudies.  But,  whoever  his  criticks  were,  their 
writings  are  loft  ;  and  the  names  which  are 
preferved,  are  preferved  in  the  "  Dunciad-" 

In  this  difaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national 
infatuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can 
boaft  were  expefied  from  the  South  Sea,  when 
the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind, 
and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth.  Pope  was 
felzed  with  the  univerfal  pallion,  and  ventured 
fome  of  his  money.  The  llcck  rofe  in  its 
price  ;  and  for  a  while  he  thought  himfelf  the 
Lord  of  thoufands.  But  this  dream  of  happi- 
nefs  did  not  lail  long ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
ivaked  foon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the  Icfs  of 

what 
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what  he  once  thought  himfelf  to  have  won^- 
and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  publilhed  fome  feleft  poeniis  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant  De- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  after  all 
his  ftruggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, ilill  iinder  the  frown  of  a  victorious 
fa£lion,  who  could  take  no  pleafiire  in  hearing, 
his  praife. 

Ke  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
**  Shakfpeare."  His  name  was  now  of  fo 
much  authority,  that  Tonfon  thought  himfelt' 
entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  fix  guineas  for  Shakfpeare's  plays  in 
llx  quarto  volumes ;  nor  did  his  expectation 
much  deceive  him  ;  for  of  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  which  he  printed,  he  difperfed  a  great 
number  at  the  price  propofcd.  The  reputation 
of  that  edition  indeed  funk  afterwards  fo  low^ 
that  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  were  fold  at 
iixteen  fliiilings  each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was 
induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  feven - 
teen  pounds  twelve  fhilhngs,  he  feems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation  r  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  dihgence,  with 
F  3  ver^ 
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very  ilender  powers,  firft,  in  a  book  called 
**  Shakefpeare  Reflored."  and  then  in  a  formal 
editioi?,  dete£led  his  deficiencies  with  all  the 
infolence  of  viftory  ;  and  as  he  was  now  high 
enough  to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had 
from  others  all  the  help  that  could  be  fupplied, 
by  the  deiire  of  humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to 
editors,  collaters,  commentators,  and  verbal 
criticks ;  and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world,  that 
he  mifcarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  hav- 
ing a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute  employ- 
ment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 
things  wrong,  and  left  many  tilings  undone  ; 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praife. 
He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  leafl  the  firfl 
that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  im« 
proved.  If  he  infpefled  the  early  editions 
negligently,  he  taught  others  to  be  more  accu- 
rate.  In  his  Preface  he  expanded  with  great 
fkill  and  elegance  the  character  which  had  been 
oiven  of  Shakfpeare  by  Dryden  ;  and  he  drew 
the  publick  attention  upon  his  works,  which, 
though  often  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

■    Soon 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Iliad/'" 
refolving  not  to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool, 
he  publllhed  propofals  for  a  tranilatlon  of  the 
*■*  OdyfTey,"  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  afTo- 
ciates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with 
toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having 
heard,  as  RufFhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inflead  of  faying  that  he  had 
**  tranilated"  the  '*  Odyfiey,"as  he  had  faid  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  he  fays  that  he  had  "  undertaken" 
a  trauiladon  :  and  in  the  propofals,  the  fub- 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  his  own  ufe, 
but  for  that  of  *'  two  of  his  friends  who  have 
**  aflifled  him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
verfion,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the 
memorable  trial  of  Bifliop  Atterbury,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity,  and 
frequent  correfpondence.  Atterbury  had  ho- 
neflly  recommended  to  him  the  fludy  of  the 
popifh  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  converfion  ; 
to  which  Pope  anfwered  in  a  manner  that  can^- 
F  4  not 
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not  much  recommend  his  principles,  or  his 
judgement.  In  quellions  and  projefls  of 
learning,  they  agreed  better.  He  was  called  at 
the  trial  to  give  an  account  of  Atterbury's  do- 
meflick  life,  and  private  employment,  that  it 
might  appear  how  little  time  he  had  left  for 
plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and 
in  thofe  few  he  made  feveral  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  utmoft 
cfleem,  tendernefs,  and  gratitude  ;  *'  perhaps," 
fays  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I 
**  may  have  caufe  to  remember  the  Bifhop  of 
*'  Rochefler."  At  their  lad  interview  in' 
the  Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him  with  a 
Bible. 

Of  the  **  OdyiTey"  Pope  tranilatcd  only 
twelve  books  ;  the  reft  were  the  work  of 
Broome  and  Fenton  :  the  notes  were  written 
wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  notover-liberally. 
rewarded.  The  Publick  was  carefully  kept  ig- 
norant of  the  feveral  fhares  ;  and  an  account 
was  fubjoined  at  the  conclulion,  which  is  now 
known  not  to  be  true. 

The  firft  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thofe 
of  Fenton,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum. 
'J  he  parts  of  Pope  are  lefs  interlined  than  the 
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«*-  Iliad  ;"  and  the  latter  books  of  the  ''  Iliad" 
Icfs  than  the  former.  He  grew  dexterous  by 
pradice,  and  every  fheet  enabled  him  to  write 
the  next  with,  more  facility.  The  books 
of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  bv  the 
hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broome  have  not 
been  found ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, that  he  had  much  trouble  in  correfling 
them. 

His  contrail  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as  for 
the  **  Iliad,"  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  fubfcribers  were  live  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  ;  fo  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  afTiftants,  was  fiill  very  confiderable. 
The  work  was  finifhed  in  1725;- and  from 
that  time  he  refolved  to  m:^ke  no  more  tranf- 
lations. 

The  fale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expectation ; 
and  he  then  pretended  to  difcover  fomething  of 
fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced  or  threatened  a 
£uit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  Englifh  '*  OdyfTey"  a  criticifm  was 
publiflied  by  Spence,  at  that  time  Prelector  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  ;  a  man  whofe  learning  was 

not 
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not  very  great,  and  whofe  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticifm,  however,  was  com^ 
monly  juft ;  w^iat  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly  ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended 
by  his  coolnefs  and  candour.  In  him  Pope 
had  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty 
to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults  ;  who  cen- 
fured  with  refpe^l,  and  praifed  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  of- 
fended, that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in 
great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  laft 
hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his  conver- 
fation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recommended 
him  to  the  great  and  powerful ;  and  he 
obtained  verv  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after,  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  viiit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  paf- 
fing  a  bridge,  was  overtilrned  into  the  water  ; 
the  windows  were  clofed,  and  being  unable  to 
force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate death,  when  the  poftilion  fnatched  him 
out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which  the  frag- 
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ments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  he  loil  their  ufe. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent 
him  a  Letter  of  Confolation.  He  had  been 
entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he 
talked  with  fo  much  groffnefs,  that  Mrs.  Pope 
was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered, 
by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  Court,  and 
never  coniidered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  con- 
fidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  publifh  three 
volumes  of  Mifcellanies,  in  which  amongfb 
other  things  he  inferted  tlie  "  Memoirs  of  a 
*' Parifh  Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  im- 
portance in  his  own  Hiilory,  and  a  ^'  Debate 
**  upon  Black  and  White  Horfes,  written  in 
all  the  formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  af- 
fiflance,  as  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Fortcfcue,  afterwards 
Mailer  of  the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcella- 
nies is  a  preface  iigned  by  Svvift  and  Pope,  but 
apparently  written  by  Pope  ;  in  which  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint 
of  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandclline  feizure  and  fale  of  their  papers. 
He  tells,  in  tragick  ilrains,  how  "  the  cabinets 
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'^'  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead  have 
**  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked  ;"  as  if  thofe 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are  rarely 
provoked  by  real  treafureg  ;  as  if  epigrams  and 
ellays  were  in  danger  where  gold  and  diamonds 
are  fafe.  A  cat,  hunted  for  his  muik,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem  of 
a  wit  winded  by  bookfellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fome  at- 
teftation  ;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  written 
by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth,  were 
fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who  printed 
them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  publiflied  the 
*^  Art  of  Sinkin-g  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  fuch 
a  train  of  confequences  as  ufually  pafTes  in 
literary  quarrels,  gave  in  a  Ihort  time,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  account,  occalion  to  the 
*'  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  in  pradlice ;  and  Ihewed  his 
fatirical  powers  by  publifhing  the  *'  Dunciad," 
one  of  his  greateft  and  mod  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  link  into 
xontempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
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-atttacked,  and  fome  others  whom  he  thought  un- 
able to  defend  themfelves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude  ; 
but  whofe  real  crime  was  fuppofed  to  be  that 
-of  having  rcvifed  **  Shakfpeare"  more  hap- 
pily than  himfelf.  This  fatire  had  the 
•efFeft  which  he  intended,  by  blafting  the  cha- 
rafters  which  it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  iinne- 
ceflarily  interpofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place 
in  a  fubfequent  edition,  complained  that  for  a 
time  he  was  in  danger  of  flarving,  as  the 
bookfellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
flow  :  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little 
underftood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allufions  required  illuflration  ;  the  names  were 
often  exprelTed  only  by  the  initial  and  final 
letters,  and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length, 
were  fuch  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  fubjed  itfelf  had  nothing  generally  in- 
terefling,  for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know 
that  one  or  another  fcribbler  was  a  dunce  ?  If 
therefore  it  had  been  poffible  for  thofe  who 
7A'ere  attacked  to  conceal  their  pain  and  their 
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refentment,  the  "  Dunclad"  might  have  made 
its  way  very  ilowly  in  the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected:  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and  therefore, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others;  and,  fuppo- 
fing  the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his 
pleafures  and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  firfi:  to 
publifh  injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had 
never  been  known  unlefs  related  bv  himfelf, 
and  at  which  thofe  that  hear  them  will  only 
laugh  ;  for  no  man  fympathifes  with  the  for- 
rows  of  vanity. 

The  hiflory  of  the  "  Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  J^edication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlefex  in  rhe  name 
of  Savage. 

*'  I  will  relate  the  v;ar  of  the  *  Dances' 
■*'  (for  fo  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which 
^^  began  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

*'  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
*'  proper,  for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  Preface 
'*  to  their  Mifcellanies,  to  publifh  fuch  little 
**  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  cafually  got  abroad, 
''  there  was  added  to  them  the  *  Treatife  of 
**  the  Bathos,'  or  the  '  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poe- 
**  try.'    It  happened  tliat  in  one  chapter  of  this 
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**  piece  the  feveral  pieces  of  bad  poets  were 
*'  ranged  in  claffcs,  to  which  were  prefixed 
*'  ahnofl  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the 
*'  greatefl  part  of  them  at  random) ;  but  fuch 
**  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art, 
*'  that  fome  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to 
**  himfelf :  all  fell  into  fo  violent  a  fury,  that, 
**  for  half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newf- 
'*  papers  (in  moft  of  which  they  had  fome  pro- 
*'  perty,  as  being  hired  writers)  were  filled 
"  with  the  moft  abuiive  falfehoods  and  fcur- 
*^  rilities  they  could  poffibly  devife  ;  a  liberty 
*'  no  way  to  be  wondered  at  in  thofe  people, 
*'  and  in  thofe  papers,  that  for  many  years, 
"  during  the  uncontrouled  licence  of  the  prefs, 
*'  had  afperfed  almoft  all  the  great  charafters  of 
*'  the  age;  and  this  with  impunity,  their  own 
*'  perfons  and  names  being  utterly  fecret  and 
^^  obfcure. 

"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he 
**  had  now  fome  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
*'  by  detedling  and  dragging  into  light  thefe 
'*  common  enemies  of  mankind;  lince,  to  in- 
"  validate  this  univerfal  flander,  it  fufficed  to 
^''  fhew  what  contemptible  men  were  the  au- 
^^  thors  of  it.  He  was  not  without  hopes,  that, 
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■*'  by  manlfefllng  the  dulnefs  of  thofe  who  had 
**  only  malice  to  recommend  them,  either  the 
"*'  bookfellers  would  not  find  their  account  in 
*'  employing  them,  or  the  men  themfeives> 
*'  w^hen  difcovered,  want  courage  to  proceed  in 
*^  fo  unlawful  an  occupation.  This  it  was  that 
*'  gave  birth  to  the  *  Dunciad  ;'  and  he  thought 
'^  it  an  happinefs,  that,  by  the  la.te  tiood  of 
*'  {lander  on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a 
*'  peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  v/as  necef- 
**  farv  to  this  dcfi'^n, 

*' On  the  i2th  of  March,  1729,  at  St. 
*'  James's,  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the 
*'  King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
*'  pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  fome  days  after 
*•  the  wliole  impreflion  was  taken  and  difperfed 
''  by  feveral  noblemen  and  perfons  of  the  firil 
**  diflinftion. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no 
^'  people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenfure  as  thofe  who 
^*are  the  greatefl  flanderers^  which  was  wonder- 
'*  fully  exemplified  on  this  occafion.  On  the 
**  day  the  book  was  firfl  vended,  a  crowd  of 
•^'  authors  befieged  the  fliop ;  intreaties,  ad- 
^'  vices,  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay  cries 
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*'  of  treafon,  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the 
''  coming  our  of  the  '  Dunciad  :*  on  the  other 
*'  fide,  the  bookfeliers  and  hawkers  made  as 
**  great  efforts  to  procure  it.  What  could 
"**  a  few  poor  authors  do  againft  fo  great  a 
*'  majority  as  the  publick  ?  There  was  no 
*'  Hopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger;  fo  out  i^ 
■*'  came. 

*'  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attended  it. 
*'  The  *  Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
*'  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  eonfult  of  hof- 
~*'  tilities  againll  the  author:  one  wrote  a  Let- 
*'  ter  to  a  great  miniiler,  affuring  him  Mr. 
*'  Pope  was  the  greatefl  enemy  the  government 
*'  had;  and  another  bought  his  image  in  clay, 
*' to  execute  him  in  effigy;  with  which  fad 
**  fort  of  fatlsfaflion  the  gentlemen  were  a  little 
**  comforted. 

"  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having  an 
*^  owl  in  their  frontifpiece,  the  true  one,  to 
<*  diftinguifli  it,  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  afs  laden 
"  with  authors.  Then  another  furreptitious 
*'  one  being  printed  with  the  fame  afs,  the 
*'  new  edition  inoftavo  returned  for  diftindion 
^*  to  the  owl  again.  Hence  arofe  a  great  conteft 
*'  of  bookfeliers  againil  bookfeliers,  and  adver- 
VoL.  V,  G  «*tifemcnts 
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'  tifements  againil  advertifements ;  fome  recom- 
''  mending  t :.e  edition  of  the  owl,  and  others 
*'  the  edition  of  the  afs;  by  which  names  they 
*'  came  to  be  diftinguiihed,  to  the  great  honour 
'*  alfo  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  *  Dunciad'." 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  con- 
templated his  victory  over  the  '^  Dunces"  with 
great  exultation  ;  and  fuch  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raifed,  that  for  a 
while  his  natural  fenfibility  was  fufpended,  and 
he  read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emo- 
tion, confidermg  them  only  as  the  necelTary 
efFecls  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having 
given. 

It  cannot  hovrever  be  concealed  that,  by  his 
own  confeflion,  he  v\^as  the  aggreiTor  ;  for  no- 
body beheves  that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathos'' 
were  placed  at  random  ;  and  it  may  be  difco- 
vered  that,  when  he  thinks. himfelf  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men, 
and  triumphs,  in  thofe  diilinftions  which  he 
had  alFeCled  to  defpife.  He  is  proud  that  his 
book  was  prefented  to  the  King  and  Queen  by 
the  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  he 
is   proud  tliat  they  had  read  it  before  ;  he  is 
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proud  that  the  edition  was  taken  oiFby  the  no- 
bility and  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinftion. 

The  edition  of  which  he  fpeaks  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the 
names,  and  in  the  notes  the  chara^ft^rs,  of  thofe 
whom  he  had  fatirifed,  was  made  intelligible 
and  diverting.  The  criticks  had  now  declared 
their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  the  common 
reader  began  to  like  it  without  fear  ;  thofe  who 
were  firangers  to  petty  literature,  and  therefore 
unable  to  decvpher  initials  and  blanks,  had 
Eow  names  and  perfons  brought  within  their 
view ;  and  delighted  in  the  vilible  eifeft  of 
thofe  fliafts  of  malice,  which  they  had  hitherto 
contemplated,  as  fnot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  frefh  provocation  now 
given  him,  renewed  the  enmity,  which  had 
for  a  time  been  appeafed  by  mutual  civihties  ; 
and  publifhcd  remarks,  which  he  had  till  then 
fuppreifed,  upon  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock.' 
Many  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or  vented  their 
refentment  in  the  newfpapers  by  epigrams  or 
inve£lives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving 

Burnet  with  *'  pious  pafllon,"  pretended  that 

his  moral  charafter  was  injured,  and  for  fome 
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time  declared  his  refolution  to  take  vengeance 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeafed  him,  by- 
changing  *'  pious  paffion"  to  *'  cordial  friend- 
*'  fhip;"and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
difclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to 
the  firil  expreliion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  diving 
for  the  prize,  expoflulated  with  Pope  in  a  man- 
ner fo  much  fuperior  to  all  mean  folicitation, 
that  Pope  was  reduced  to  fneak  and  Ihuffle, 
fometimes  to  deny,  and  fometimes  to  apolo- 
gize ;  he  firil  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then 
afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  **  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition, 
is  addrelTed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part 
were  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
land,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulnefs,  he  feems 
to  have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  his  fubfequent  produ£tions  prove  that 
he  was  not  idle.  He  publifhed  (1731)  a  poem 
on  *'  Tafle,"  in  which  he  very  particularly 
and  feverely  criticifes  the  houfe,  the  furniture, 
the  gardens,  and  the  entertainments,  of  Timon, 

a  man 
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a  man  of  great  wealth  and  little  talle.  By  Ti- 
mon  he  was  univerfally  fuppofed,  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Burlington  to  whom  the  poem  is  ad- 
drefled,  was  privately  faid  to  mean  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  ;  a  man  perhaps  too  much  delighted 
with  pomp  and  fhow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and 
beneficent,  and  who  had  confequently  the 
voice  of  the  publick  in  his  favour, 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed  againfl 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who 
was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage 
of  Chandos  for  a  prefent  of  athoufand  pounds, 
and  who  gained  the  opportunity  of  infulting 
him  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope 
publickly  denied  ;  but  from  the  reproach  which 
the  attack  on  a  chara£ler  fo  amiable  brought 
upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of  efcaping.  The 
name  of  Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an 
apology,  by  which  no  man  was  fatisfied ;  and 
he  was  at  iaft  reduced  to  fhelter  his  temerity 
behind  diffimulation,  and  endeavour  to  make 
that  difbelieved  v/hich  he  never  had  confidence 
openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory 
letter  to  the  Duke,  which  was  anfwered  with 
great  magnanimity,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted 
G  3  his 
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his  excufe  without  believing  his  profeffions; 
He  faid,  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  tafle,  or  his 
buildings,  had  been  an  indifferent  aftion  in  an- 
other man  ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  recipro- 
cal kindnefs  that  had  been  exchanged  between 
them,  it  had  been  lefs  eaiily  excufed. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complaining 
of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  had  foundj 
**  owns  that  fuch  criticks  can  intimida.te  him, 
*'  nay  almoft  perfuade  him  to  write  no  more, 
**  which  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.'* 
The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always 
ridiculous  ;  for  the  world  can  eaiily  go  on 
Avithout  him,  and  in  a  fhort  time  will  ceafe  ta 
mifs  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who  ufed 
to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night 
iipon  the  bridge.  ''  There  is  nothing,"  fays 
Juvenal,  "  that  a  man  wmH  not  believe  in  his 
"  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flattered  till 
he  thought  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powers 
in  the  fyftem  of  life.  When  he  talked  of  lay- 
ing down  his  pen,  thofe  v;ho  fat  round  him  in- 
treated  and  implored  ;  and  felf-love  did  not 
fuffer  him  to  fufped  that  they  went  avTay  and 

laughed. 
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The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a 
man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he 
feemed  to  love  with  more  tendernefs  than  any 
other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now' 
forty- four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the 
mind  begins  lefs  eaiily  to  admit  new  confidence, 
and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible,  and  when 
therefore  the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very 
acutelv  felf. 

In  the  next  year  he  lofl  his  mother,  not  by 
an.rinexpefled  death,  for  ffie  had  lailed  to  the 
age  of  ninety-three  ;  but  ihe  did  not  die  unla- 
mented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the 
higheft  degree  amiable  and  exemplary  ;  his 
parents  had  the  happincfs  of  living  till  he  was 
at  the  fummit  of  .poetical  reputation,  till  he  was 
at  eafe  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in 
his  fame,  and  fcnnd  no  diminution  of  his  re- 
fpe6l  or  tendernefs.  Whatever  was  his  pride, 
to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was 
his  irritabihty,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life 
has,  among  its  foothing  and  quiet  comforts, 
few  things  better  to  give  than  fuch  a  fon. 

One   of  the  palTages   of  Pope's   life,  which 

fcems  to  deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  prublica- 

tion  of  Letters  betv/een  him  and  many  of  his 
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friends,  which  falling  Into  the  hands  of  Curll,. 
a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  good  fame,  were 
by  him  printed  and  fold.     This  volume  con- 
taining fome  Letters  from  noblemen,  Pope  in- 
cited a  profecution  againil  him  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and   attended 
himfclf  to   Simulate  the    refentment    of   his 
friends.      Curll    appeared    at  the    bar,    and, 
knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger,  fpoke  of 
Pope  with  very  little  reverence.     **  He  has,"" 
faid   Curll,    "  a  knack   at   verifying,    but  in 
*'  profe    I   think    myfelf  a  match   for   him.'*' 
When  the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed  ; 
Curll  went  away  triumphant ;  and  Pope  was 
left  to  feek  fome  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a. 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gov/n,  but  with  a  law- 
yer's band,  brought  and  offered  to  fale  a  num- 
ber of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to 
be  Pope's  epiilolary  correfpondence  ;  that  he 
aiked  no  name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave 
the  price  demanded,,  and  thought  himfelf 
authorifed  to  ufe  his  purchafe  to  his  own  ad- 
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That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  tranf- 
aftion,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  becaufe  no 
falfhood  was  ever  dete£led  ;  and  when  fome 
years  afterwards  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the 
fon  of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  Pope  knew  better  than  any  body  elfe  how 
Curl]  obtained  the  copies,  becaufe  another  par- 
cel was  at  the  fame  time  fent  to  himfelf,  for 
which  no  price  had  ever  been  demanded,  as  he 
made  known  his  refolution  not  to  pay  a  porter, 
and  confequently  not  to  deal  v;^ith  a  namelefs- 
agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lick,  that  they  were  fent  at  once  to  two  book- 
fellers  ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  feize  theni^ 
as  a  prey ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  ex- 
pefted  to  give  Pope  informiatlon  of  the  feeming 
injury.  Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing ;  and 
Curll  did  what  was  expected .  That  to  make 
them  publick  was  the  only  purpofe  may  be  rea-- 
fonably  fuppofed,  becaufe  the  numbers  ofFered;. 
to  fale  by  the  private  melTengers  fhewed  that 
hope  of  gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  Impreflion. 

It  feems  that  Pope,  being  deflrous  of  print- 
ing his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  hov/  to  do, 

without 
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without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this 
country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an 
appearance  of  compulfion  ;  that  when  he  couM 
complain  that  his  Letters  were  furreptitioufly 
publifhed,  he  might  decently  and  defenlively 
publifh  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  promul- 
gated, filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his  can- 
dour, tendernefs,  and  benevolence,  the  rurity  of 
his  purpofes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendfhip. 
There  were  fome  Letters  which  a  very  good 
or  a  very  wife  man  would  w'lih.  fupprelTed ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  expofed,  it  was  im- 
prafticable  now  to  retraft  them. 

From  the  perufal  ofthofe  Letters,  Mr.  Alien 
firfl  conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him  ;  and 
with  fo  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend- 
lliip  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that,  v/hen 
Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating  his  own 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay 
the  cofl. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept;  but  in 
time  folicited  a  fubfcriptlon  for  a  Quarto  vo- 
lume, which  appeared  (1737)  I  believe,  with 
fufficient  profit.  In  the  Preface  he  tells,  that 
his  Letters  were  repolited  in  a  friend's  library, 

laid 
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iaid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the 
copy  thence  ftolen  was  fent  to  the  prefs.  The 
Horv  was  doubtlefs  received  with  different  degrees 
of  credit.  It  may  be  fufpe£ted  that  the  Preface 
to  the  Mifcellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the 
pubhck  for  fuch  an  incident;  and  to  llrengthen 
this  opinion,  James  Worfdale,  a  painter,  who 
was  employed  in  clandefline  negotiations,  but 
whofe  veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that 
he  was  the  mefienger  who  carried,  by  Pope's 
dire£lion,  the  books  to  Curll. 

When  thevwere  thus  publiflied  and  avowed, 
as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facfls,  and  perfons 
either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  found  readers;  but,  as 
t!ie  fa£is  Vv'ere  minute,  and  the  chara£lers, 
being  either  private  or  literary,  were  little 
known,  or  little  regarded  ;  they  awakened  no 
popular  kindnefs  or  refentmsnt ;  the  book  never 
became  much  the  fubjedof  converfation;  fome 
read  it  as  a  contemporary  hiftory,  and  fome 
perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiilolary  language  ;  but 
thofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much 
therefore  was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor 
do  1  remember  that  it  produced  either  publick 
pvaife,  or  publick  cenfure. 

It 
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It  had  however,  in  fome  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  has  few 
Letters,  except  thofe  of  flatefmen.  Howel  in- 
deed, about  a  century  ago,  publifhed  his  Let- 
ters, which  are  commended  by  MorhofF,  and 
which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  continue- 
his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed 
only  once  ;  thofe  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are 
hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's  [Orinda's]  are 
equally  negle6led  ;  and  thofe  of  Walih  feeni 
written  as  exercifes,  and  were  never  fent  to  any 
living  miflrefs  or  friend.  Pope's  epiflolary 
excellence  had  an  open  held ;  he  had  no  Eng- 
lifh  rival,  living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  colleclion  as  connecled 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly 
fuffers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon  :  but  it 
mujl  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
favouring  himfeif:  he  might  have  originally- 
had  publication  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  fele^led  thofe 
which  he  had  moil  happily  conceived,  or  moft 
diligently  laboured :  and  1  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  appear  fomething  more  fludied 
and  artificial  in  his  produdions  than  the  reft, 
except  one  long  Letter  by  Bolingbroke,  com- 
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•pofed  with  all  the  fKiU  and  hiduilry  of  a  pro- 
fefTed  author.  It  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  afFecftation  from  habit ;  he  that  has  once 
itudioufly  formed  a  ftyle,  rarely  writes  after- 
wards with  complete  eafe.  Pope  maybe  faid  to 
write  always  with  his  reputation  in  his  head  ; 
Swift  perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that 
he  was  writing  to  Pope  ;  but  Arbuthnot  like 
one  who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as 
they  rife  into  his  mind. 

Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publifhed 
the  fiirft  part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf  to 
think  a  fyftem  of  Ethicks,  under  the  title  of 
an  "  EiTay  on  Man ;"  which,  if  his  Letter  to 
Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained 
by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years  un- 
der his  confideration,  and  of  which  he  feems  to 
have  delired  the  fuccefs  with  G^reat  folicitude^ 
He  had  now  many  open  and  doubtlefs  many 
fecret  enemies.  I'he  **  Dunces'"  were  yet  fmart- 
ing  with  the  war  ;  and  the  fuperiority  which  he 
pubhckly  arrogated  difpofed  the  world  to  wilh 
.his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he  pro- 
vided. His  own  name,  and  that  of  his  friend 
to  whom  the  work  is  infcribed,  were  in  the  firft 
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editions  carefully  fapprefled  ;  and  the  poem, 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to  one  or 
another,  as  favour  determined,  or  conjefture 
wandered  ;  it  was  given,  fays  Warburton,  to 
every  man,  except  him  only  who  could  write 
it.  Thofe  who  like  only  when  they  like  the 
author,  and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a 
name,  condemned  it;  and  thofe  admired  it  who 
are  willing  to  fcatter  praife  at  random,  v.'hich 
while  it  is  unappropriated  excites  no  envy. 
Thofe  friends  of  Pope,  that  were  trufled  with 
the  fecret,  went  about  lavlfliing  honours  on 
the  new-born  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope 
was  never  fo  much  in  danger  from  any  former 
rival. 

To  thofe  authors  whom  he  had  peifonally 
cfTended,  and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the  world 
conlidered  as  deciiive,  and  whom  he  fufpe£led 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  fent  his  eilay  as  a 
prefent  before  publication,  that  they  might  de- 
feat their  own  enmity  by  praifes  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  decently  retra6l. 

With  thefe  precautions,  in  1733  was  pub- 
iilbed  the  firft  part  of  the  *'  Effay  on  Man.'* 
There  had  been  for  fome  time  a  report  that 
Pope  was  bufy  upon   a  Syflem  of  Morality  ; 

but 
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l>ut  this  defign  was  not  difcovered  in  the  new 
poem,  which  had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which 
its  readers  were  unacquainted.  Its  reception 
was  not  uiiform ;  fome  thought  it  a  very  iai- 
perfefl  piece,  though  not  without  good  lines. 
While  the  author  w-as  unknown,  fome,  as 
"will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adven- 
turer, and  fome  cenfured  him  as  an  intruder  ; 
but  all  thought  him  above  negle£l  ;  the  fale  in- 
creafed,  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firft  Epifllc 
exhibited  two  memorable  corredions.  At  firfl, 
the  poet  and  his  friend 

.Expatiate  freely  o!er  this  fccne  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  of^-walks  lulthout  apian* 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 
A  mighty  maze,  but  7iot  ixithsut  a p'an  : 

for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  w^as  in  vain  to  dc- 
fcribe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  thefe  lines ; 

And  fpite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reafon^sfpite^ 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right : 

but 
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but  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been 
Ihewn,  that  the  '*  truth"  which  fubfifted  <'  in 
**  fpite  of  reafon" could  not  be  very  "clear," he 
fubflituted 

And  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reafon  s  fpite. 

To  fach  overlights  will  the  mofh  vigorous 
xnind  be  liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epifiles  were  pub- 
ilflied ;  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  fufpefled  of  writing  them ;  at  lafl,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  clahiied  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufhciently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  dodrine  of  the  **  ElTay  on 
■*'  Alan"  was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who 
is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propa- 
gating opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That 
thofe  communications  had  been  confolidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  tranf- 
formed  from  profe  to  verfe,  has  been  re- 
ported. 
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ported,  but  hardly  can  be  true.  The  EiTay 
plainly  appears  the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bo- 
lingbroke  fuppUed  could  be  only  the  firll  prin- 
ciples ;  the  order,  illuflration,  and  embellifh- 
ments,  mufl  all  be  Pope's, 

Thefe  principles  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to 
clear  from  obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfehood ; 
but  they  were  not  immediately  examined  ;  phi- 
lofophy  and  poetry  have  not  often  the  fame 
readers  ;  and  the  EfTay  abounded  in  fplendid 
amplifications  and  fparkling  fentenccs,  which 
were  read  and  admired  with  no  great  attention 
to  their  ultimate  purpofe ;  its  flowers  caught 
the  eye,  which  did  not  fee  what  the  gay  foliage 
concealed,  and  for  a  time  flouriflied  in  the  fun- 
fliine  of  univerfal  approbation.  So  little  was 
any  evil  tendency  difcovered,  that  as  innocence 
is  unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 
piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator.  It 
was  firfl  turned  into  French  profe,  and  after- 
wards by  Refnel  into  verfe.  Both  tranflaticns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who  firfl,  when 
he  had  the  verfion  in  profe,  WTOte  a  general 
cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Refnel's  ver- 

VoL.  V.  H  iion, 
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fion,  with  particular  remarks  upon  cyerv  para- 
graph. 

Croufaz  was  a  profefTor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent for  his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his  *'  Exa- 
*'  men  de  Pyrrhonifme,"  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antago- 
nill.  His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which 
philofophv  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He 
was  accuftomed  to  argument  and  difquifition, 
and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  detecV- 
ing  faults ;  but  his  intentions  were  always 
right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion 
pure. 

His  inceflant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
|iety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon 
all  metaphyseal  fyi-lems  of  Theology,  and  all 
fchemes  of  virtue  and  happinefs  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
perfuaded  that  the  portions  of  Pope,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  mofi  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
velation, and  to  reprefent  the  whole  courfe  of 
things  as  a  neceflarv  concatenation  of  indiffolu- 
ble  fatality  ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many 
palTages  a  religious  eye  may  ealily  difcover  ex- 
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prefhons  not  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to 
liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  firft  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind 
fervid  and  vehement,  fuppiied  by  incelTant  and 
unlimited  enquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
prelTed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  per- 
fpicacity.  To  every  work  he  brought  a  me- 
mory full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile 
of  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted 
the  powers  of  the  fcholar,  the  reafoner,  and 
the  wit.  But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifa- 
rious to  be  ahvays  exa6l,  and  his  purfuits  too 
eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave 
him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  difdained 
to  conceal  or  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of 
oppofition  difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries 
with  fuch  contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made 
his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
againft  the  advocate  tlie  wifhes  of  fome  who 
favoured  the  caufe.  He  feems  to  have  adopted 
tlie  Roman  Emperor's  determination,  odsrhit 
dum  mctuunt ;  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle 
H  3  Ian- 
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language,   but  wifhed  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuadf. 

His  ftyle  is   copious  without  feleftion,  and 

forcible  without  neatnefs  ;  he  took  the  words 

that  prefented  themfelves  ;  his  didlion  is  coarfe 

and  impure,  and  his  fentences  are  unmeafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleafed 

himfeifwith  the   notice  of  inferior  wits,  and 

correfponded  w^ith  the  enemies   of  Pope.     A 

Letter  was   produced,    when  he   had   perhaps 

himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells   Conca- 

nen,   *'  Dry  den  I  obferve  borrows  for  want  of 

*'  leafure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius :  Mil- 

*'  ton  out  of  pride,  and  Addifon  out  of  modef- 

*'  ty."   And  when  Theobald  pubhfhed  "  Shak- 

**  fpeare,"  in  oppoiition  to  Pope,  the  befl  notes 

were  fupplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warbur- 
ton was  to  change  his  opinion  ;  and  Pope  was 
to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
fo  much  to  tne  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  againft 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it 
mav  be  fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was 
cenfured  as  hvpocritical  inconflancy  ;  but  fure- 
ly  to  think  differently,  at  different  times,  of 

poetical 
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poetical  merit,  may  be  ealily  allowed.  Such 
opinions  are  often  admitted,  and  difmlfled, 
without  nice  examination.  Who  is  there  that 
has  not  found  reafon  for  changing  his  mind 
about  quefcions  of  greater  importance? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  "un- 
dertook, w^ithout  fdhcitation,  to  refcue  Pope 
from  the  talons  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing  him 
from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or 
rejeftingrevehtlon  ;  and  from  month  to  month 
continued  a  vindication  of  the  **  Elfay  on 
*'  Man,"  in  the  Uterary  journal  of  that  time 
called  '*  The  Republick  of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  tlie  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the  po- 
rtions, of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not  to 
know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode 
of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean  well.  How 
much  he  was  pleafed  with  his  gratuitous  de- 
fender, the  following  Letter  evidently  fliews : 

**  SIR,  April  II,  ij^g, 

**  I    have  jufl:  received   from  Mr.   R.   two 

**  more  of  your  Letters.     It  is   in  the  greatcfl 

*^  hurry  imaginable  that   I   write  this  ;  but   I 

**  cannot  help  thanking  you   in  particular  for 

H  3  *'  your 
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**  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extremely 
*'  clear,  fliort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr. 
*'  Croufaz  ought  never  to  have  another  anfvver, 
**  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one.  I  can  on- 
*'  ly  fay,  you  do  him  too  much  honour,  and 
*'  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd  as  the  expreffion 
**  feems ;  for  you  have  made  my  fyftem  as  clear 
**  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not.  It 
**  is  indeed  the  fame  fyflem  as  mine,  but  il- 
**  luftrated  with  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay 
**  our  natural  body  is  the  fame  ilill  when  it  is 
*'  glorified.  I  am  fure  I  like  it  better  than  I 
*'  did  before,  and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.  I 
*'  know  I  meant  juft  what  you  explain  ;  but  I 
**  did  not  explain  my  ow^n  meaning  fo  well  as 
*'  you.  You  underfland  me  as  well  as  I  do 
*'  myfelf ;  but  you  exprefs  me  better  than  I 
*•  could  exprefs  myfelf.'  Pray  accept  the  fin- 
*'  cereil  acknowledgements.  I  cannot  but  vvilh 
"  thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  one  Book, 
**  and  intend  (wnth  your  leavej  to  procure  a 
"  tranflation  of  part  at  leaf!:,  or  of  all  of  them 
*'  into  French  ;  but  I  fhall  not  proceed  a  ilep 
*'  without  your  confent  and  opinion,   6cc." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
cu'^patory  comment,  Pope  teiliiied  that,  what- 
ever 
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ever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  Import  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
broke,  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  reli^ 
gion  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make 
him,  without  his  own  confent,  an  inftrament 
of  mifchief,  found  him  nov/  engaged,  with  his 
eyes  open,  on  the  lide  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bohngbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  difcovered 
them  to  x\lr.  Hooke,  w^ho  related  them  again 
to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  mull 
have  millaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  unealinefs  in- 
cited him  to  defire  an  explanation,  declared 
that  Hooke  had  mifunderilood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him  ;  and  a  little  before 
Pope's  death  they  had  a  difpute,  from  which 
they  parted  with  mutual  averfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofell:  In- 
timacy with  his  commentator,  and  am.ply  re- 
warded his  kindnefs  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  ivlurray,  by  whofe  inte- 
reft  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his 
eflate,  and  by  confcquence  a  bifhoprick,  "When 
H  4  he 
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he  died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works: 
a  legacy  which  may  be  reafoiiably  eflimated  at 
four  thoufand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  "  EiTay  on  Man" 
appeared  by  his  defire  of  its  propagation, 
Dobfon,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his 
verfion  of  Prior's  *'  Solomon,"  was  employed 
by  him  to  tranflate  it  into  Latin  verfe,  and 
was  for  that  purpofe  fome  time  at  Twicken- 
ham ;  but  he  left  his  work,  whatever  w^as  the 
reafon,  unfiniflied ;  and,  by  Benfon's  invita- 
tion, undertook  the  longer  talk  of  *'  Paradife 
*'  Loll."  Pope  then  defired  his  friend  to  find 
a  fcholar  who  fnould  turn  his  EiTay  into  Latin 
profe ;  but  no  fuch  performance  lias  ever  ap- 
peared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  amcng  the  Great,  with 
that  reception  and  refpeft  to  which  his  works 
entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired 
by  any  private  mifcondu£t  or  factious  partiah- 
ty.  Though  Boiingbroke  w^as  his  friend, 
Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him 
with  fo  much  conlideration  as,  at  his  requefl:, 
to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the  French  Minifter 
an  abbey  for  Mr,  Southcot,  whom  he  confi- 
dered  himfelf  as  obliged   to   reward,    by  this 

exertion 
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exertion  of  his  intcrefl:,  for  the  benefit  vvhiclr 
he  had  received  from  his  attendance  in  a  long 
illnefs. 

It  was  fald,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her 
intention  to  vilit  him.  This  may  have  been 
only  a  carelefs  efFulion,  thought  on  no  more : 
the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon 
in  many  mouths  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or 
mifapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre- 
tending to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered, 
]eft  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppolc, 
for  any  other  reafon  than  leil  he  Ihould 
be  thought  to  flay  at  home  in  expe<ftatioiv 
of  an  honour  which  would  not  be  con- 
ferred. Ke  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who 
reprefents  him  as  "  refufing  the  vifits  of  a 
*'  Queen,"  becaufe  he  knew  that  wdiat  had 
never  been  offered  had  never  been  refafed. 

Eefide  the  general  fyfiem  of  morality,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  *'  Effav  on  Man,'* 
it  was  his  intention  to  write  diffinft  poems 
\7pon  the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  ; 
one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord  Eathurft 
{1733)  ^^^  ^^^^  **  ^'^  ^^  Riclies,"  a  piece   on 

which 
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which  he  declared  great  labour  to  have  beerr 
beflowed*. 

Into  this  poem  fome   hints  are  hiftorically 
thrown,  and  fome  known  chara£lers  are  intro- 
duced, with  others  of  which   it  is  difficult  to- 
fay  how  far  they  are  real  or  fiftitious ;  but  the 
praife  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Rofs,  deferves  par- 
ticular  examination,    who,    after  a  long   and 
pompous   enumeration   of  his   publick   works 
and  private  charities,  is  faid  to  have  dlffiifed  all 
thofe  bleffings  ^xom  five  hundred  a  yfar.     Won- 
ders are  willingly  told,    and  willingly  heard. 
The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl  Vv'as  a  man  of  known 
integrity,    and  aQ:ive  benevolence,    by   whofe 
foliciration  the  wealthy  were  perfuaded  to  pay 
contributions  to  his  charitable   fchemes  ;  this 
influence  he  obtained  by  an   example    of  libe- 
rality exerted  to  the  utmoll  extent  of  his  power, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had. 
This  account  Mr.  Victor  received  from  the 
minifter  of  the  place  ;  and  I  have  preferved  it, 
that  the  praife  of  a  good   man,    being  made 
more  credible,  may  be  more  folid.     Narrations 
of  romantick  and  impraclicable  virtue  will   be 

*  Spence. 
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read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  nnattahi- 
able  is  recommended  in  vain ;  that  good  may- 
be endeavoured,  it  mufl  be  (hewn  to  be  pof- 
fible. 

This  Is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridicuHng 
the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope,  and  by 
mentioning  vAth  fome  indignation  the  infcrip- 
tlon  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  pubhilied,  the 
dialogue,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was 
perplexed  and  obfcure.  Pope  feems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  difiinft  idea ;  for  lie  calls 
that  a!>  *'  Epiftie  to  Bathurft,"  in  which  Ea- 
thurft  is  introduced  as  fpeaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  infcribed  to  Lord 
Cobham  his  "  Charafteis  of  Men,"  written 
with  clofe  attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind  and  modifications  of  life.  In  t';us  poem 
he  has  endeavoured  to  cftr.blifli  and  exemplify 
h.is  favoutile  theory  of  the  Rul'mg  Pajjio':^  by 
which  he  means  an  original  direftion  of  defire 
to  fome  particular  obje6l,  an  innate  afTcflion 
which  gives  all  afcion  a  determinate  and  inva- 
riable tendeiicy,  atid  operates  upon  the  whole 
fyilem  of  life,  either  openlv,   or  more   fecretly 

by 
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by  the  intervention  of  fome  accidental  or  fub- 
ordinate  propenfion. 

Of  any  paffion,  thus  innate  and  irrefiftible, 
the  exigence  may  reafonably  be  doubted.    Hu- 
man charafters  are  by  no  means  conftant ;  mea 
change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover   of 
pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Thofe 
indeed   who   attain   any  excellence  commonly 
fpend  life  in  one  purfuit ;  for  excellence  is  not 
often  gained  upon   eafier  terms.     But  to   the 
particular  fpecies  of  excellence  men  are  direcl- 
cd,   not  bv  an  afcendant  planet  or   predomir.at- 
ing  humour,  but  by  the  firfl  book  which  they 
read,  fome  earlv  converfation  which  they  heard, 
or   fome   accident  which   excited   ardour   and 
emulation. 

It  mufl  be  at  leafl  allowed  that  this  ml  n^ 
FaJJion^  antecedent  to  reafon  and  obfervation, 
muft  have  an  objeft  independent  on  human 
contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  deiire 
of  artificial  good.  No  man  therefore  can  be 
born,  in  the  flri6l  acceptation,  a  lover  of  mo- 
nev ;  for  he  may  be  born  where  money  does 
not  exift :  nor  can  he  be  bora,  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
a  lover  of  his  country ;  for  fociety,  politically 
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regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiflinguifhed  from  a 
ftate  of  nature ;  and  any  attention  to  that  coa- 
lition of  interefls  which  makes  the  happinefs  of 
a  country  is  pofTible  only  to  thofe  whom  en- 
quiry and  refleftion  have  enabled  to  compre- 
hend it. 

This  do£lrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well 
as  falfe :  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of 
a  kind  of  moral  predefti nation,  or  over-ruling 
principle  wliich  cannot  be  refifted  ;  he  that  ad- 
mits it  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every  defire 
that  caprice  or  opportunity  Ihall  excite,  and  to 
flatter  himfelf  that  he  fubmits  only  to  the  law- 
ful dominion  of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  refill- 
Jefs  authority  of  his  ruling  Pajfton, 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  fo  little  fkill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illuftrates 
and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  pallions, 
appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  "  Charafters  of  Men"  he  added 
foon  after,  in  an  Epiflle  fuppofed  to  have  been 
addrefTed  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  lafl 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  "  Charaders 
*'  of  Women."  This  poem,  which  was  la- 
boured with  great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's 
opinion  with  great  fuccefs,  was  neglected  at  its 

iirft 
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firft  publication,  as  the  commentator  fuppofes, 
becaufe  the  publick  was  informed,  by  an  ad- 
vertifement,  that  it  contained  no  CharaSJer  drawn 
from  the  Life -^  an  afTertion  which  Pope  proba- 
bly did  not  expect  or  wifh  to  have  been  be- 
lieved, and  which  he  foon  gave  his  readers  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  diftrufl,  by  telling  them  in  a 
note  that  the  work  was  imperfect,  becaufe  part 
of  his  fubject  was  Vue  too  high  to  be  yet  ex- 
pofed. 

The  time  however  foon  came,  in  which  it 
was  fafe  to  difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough  under  the  name  of  j^toffa  •,  and  her  cha- 
racter was  inferted  with  no  great  honour  to  the 
WTiter's  gratitude. 

Ke  pubhfhed  from  time  to  time  (between 
1730  and  1740)  Imitations  of  dlfrerent  poems 
of  Horace,  generally  with  his  name,  and  once 
as  was  fufpedted  without  it.  What  he  was 
upon  moral  principles  afliamed  to  own,  he 
ought  to  have  fupprelTed.  Of  thefe  pieces  it 
is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had  feldom 
much  relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had 
been  long  in  his  hands. 

Thi^  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  an- 
cients are  familiarifed,  by  adapting  their  fenti- 

ments 
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ments  to  modern  topicks,  by  making  Horace 
fay  of  Shakfpeare  what  he  originally  faid  of  En- 
nius,  and  accommodating  his  fatires  on  Pan- 
tolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers  and 
prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  firfl  praflifed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Oldham 
and  Rochefler,  at  leaft  I  remember  no  inftances 
more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind  of  middle  compoii- 
tion  between  tranflation  and  original  delign, 
which  pleafes  when  the  thoughts  are  unex- 
pectedly applicable,  and  the  parallels  lucky.  It 
feems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite  amufe- 
ment ;  for  he  has  carried  it  further  than  any 
former  poet. 

He  publiflied  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewf- 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impreflion  on  the  publick.  Pope  feems 
to  have  known  their  imbecillitv,  and  theretore 
fuppreffed  them  while  he  was  yet  contending 
to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when 
he  thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be 
imputed  to  Donne  than  to  himfelf. 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  feems 
to  be  derived  in  its  firfl  defign  from  Boiieau's 

Ad- 
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Addrefs  a  fon  Efprit,  was  publifhed  in  January 
1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleafure  fhould  have  been 
miffed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  eflimable  for  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable 
for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehen- 
flon,  ikilful  in  his  profelTion,  verfed  in  the 
fciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  literature, 
and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  knowledge  by 
a  bright  and  a£livc  imagination  ;  a  fcholar  with 
great  brilliance  of  wit;  a  wit,  who,  in  the 
crowd  of  life,  retained  and  difcovered  a  noble 
ardour  of  religious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  feems  to  reckon  with  the 
publick.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  cenfures ; 
and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindnefs  and  refpeft. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  para- 
graphs which  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag- 
ment, and  among  them  the  fatirical  lines  upon 
Addifon,  of  which  the  laft  couplet  has  been 
twice  correded.     It  was  at  iirfl, 

Who  would  not  fmile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

Then, 
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Then, 


Who  vvouM  not  giieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  il"  Addifon  were  he  ? 

At  lafl  it  is, 

Who  but  mud  langh  if  fiich  a  man  thfire  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticiis  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  diftingui filed  himfeif  as  a 
{teady  adherent  to  the  Miniilry;  and  being  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  anfwer  to  one  of 
his  pamphlets  *,  had  fummoned  Pulteney  to  a 
dueL  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  firfl  at- 
tack, perhaps  cannot  now  be  eafily  known  :  he 
had  written  an  invedlive  againfl  Pope,  whom 
he  calls  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth 
"  obfcure  ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a 
hatter.  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verfe 
and  profe :  the  verfes  are  in  this  poem  ;  and 
the  profe,  though  it  was  never  fent,  is  printed 
among  his  Letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the 
prcfsnt  time  exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  ma- 
lignity. 

*  Intituled  "  Sedition  and  Defamation  difp!ayed,"  8 vo  1733.  E. 

Vol.  V.  I  His 
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His  la{l  Satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were 
two  Dialogues,  named,  from  the  year  in  which 
they  were  pubHflied,  *'  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
*'  Thirty-eight."  In  thefe  poems  many  are 
praifed  and  many  are  reproached.  Pope  was 
then  entangled  in  the  oppofition ;  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  houfe, 
and  the  friend  of  many  who  obflrucled  ^nd 
cenfured  the  condu6l  of  the  Minifters.  His 
political  partiality  was  too  plainly  fhewn :  he 
for"-ot  the  prudence  with  w^iich  he  paffed,  in 
his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoffending, 
through  much  more  violent  conflicts  of  fac- 
tion. 

In  the  firfl  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity 
of  praifing  Allen  of  Path,  he  afked  his  leave 
to  mention  him'as  a  man  not  illuftrious  by  any 
merit  of  his  ancellors,  and  called  him  in  his 
verfes  '*  low-born  Allen."  IMen  are  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  of  defeft.  Allen  feems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleafure  in  his  epithet,  w^iich 
was  afterwards  foftened  into  "  humble  Allen." 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fome  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others ;  w^hich 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportu- 
nity 
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nity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the 
friendfhip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered  his 
ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  againft  whom 
he  hoped  the  refentment  of  the  Legiflature 
would  quickly  be  difcharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  fmall 
poet,  was  fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  a 
poem  calkd  *'  Manners,"  together  with  Dod- 
f!ey  his  puWilher.  Whitehead,  who  hung 
loofe  upon  fociety,  fculkcd  and  cfcaped ;  but 
Dodiley's  fliop  and  family  made  his  appearance 
nccelTary.  He  was,  however,  foon  difmiiTed; 
and  the  whole  procefs  was  probably  intended 
rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  punifli 
Vv'hitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
llatefmen.  That  he  defilled  from  his  attem.pts 
of  reformation  is  imputed,  by  his  commenta- 
tor, to  his  defpair  of  prevaihng  over  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of 
his  fatire  would  countervail  the  love  of  power 
or  of  money ;  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  being 
important  and  formidable,  and  gratified  fome- 
limes  his  pride,  and  fometimes  his  refentment; 
I  2  till 
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till  at  laft  he  began  to  think  he  Ihould  be  more 
fafe  if  he  were  lefs  bufy. 

The  **  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  pubHfhed 
about  this  time,  extend  onlv  to  the  firfl  book, 
of  a  work  projedled  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnot,  who  ufed  to  meet  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated  themfch  es 
the  "  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpofe  was 
to  cenfure  the  abufes  of  learning  bv  a  ii£titious 
Life  of  an  infatuated  Scholar.  They  were  di- 
fperfed  ;  the  defign  vras  never  completed ;  and 
"VVarburton  laments  its  mifcarriage,  as  an  event 
very  difaftrous  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  .whole  may  be  eflimated  by  this  fpeci- 
men,  which  feems  to  be  the  produulion  of  Ar- 
buthnot, with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented  ; 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  fo 
little  pra£lifed,  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor 
can  the  fatire  be  underflood  but  by  the  learned: 
he  raifes  phantoms  of  abfurdity,  and  then  drives 
them  away.  He  cures  difeafes  that  v/ere  never 
felt. 

For  this  reafon  this  joint  produ£llon  of  three 
great  writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice 
from  mankind  ;  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when 

read 
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read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be 
wifer,  better,  or  merrier,  bv  remembering  it. 
■  The  defign  cannot  boaft  of  much  originahty  ; 
for  befides  its  general  refemblance  to  Don 
Qiiixote,  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular 
imitations  of  the  Hiflory  of  ?Nlr.  CufRe. 

Swift  carried  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as 
fupplled  him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  ;  and 
with  thofe  the  world  might  have  been  con- 
tented, though  the  reft  had  been  fupprefled. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored 
by  many  other  of  the  Englilh  writers ;  he  had 
confulted  the  modern  w^riters  of  Latin  poetry, 
a  clafs  of  authors  v/hom  Boileau  endcavourfed 
to  bring  into  contempt,  and  wdio  are  too  ge- 
nerally neglefled.  Pope,  however,  was  not 
aflian:»ed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful 
for  the  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  it.  A  fmall  feleftion  from  the  Italians, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  had  been  publilhed  at  Lon- 
don, about  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century, 
by  a  man*  who  concealed  ]:;i3  name,  but  whom 

♦  Since  d'.fcovered  to  hare  b~en  Atteiburv,  afterwards 
Eifhop  of  RothelUr.     £. 

I  3  his 
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his  Preface  Ihews  to  have  been  well  qualified 
for  his  undertaking.  This  colle£lion  Pope 
amplified  by  more  than  half,  and  (1740)  pub- 
lifhed  it  in  two  volumes,  but  injurioufly 
omitted  his  predeceflbr's  preface.  To  thefe 
books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere  text,. 
310  regard  was  paid,  the  authors  v/erc  ftill  neg- 
ie£led,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praifed  nor 
cenfured. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs ;  he  had  planned: 
a  work,  which  he  confidered  as  fubfequent  to 
his  **  Efiay  on  Man,"  of  which  he  has  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swift. 

*«  March  25,  1736. 
•'  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe,. 
"  one  of  them  fiiali  be  addrefled  to  you.  I  have 
**  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ;  but  I  would 
^*  make  what  bears  your  name  as  finifiied  as  my 
**  laft  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  fay,  more 
««  finifhed  than  any  of  the  reft.  The  fubje6l 
**  is  large,  and  will  divide  into  four  Epiftles, 
«*  wliich  naturally  follow  the  *  EiTay  on  Man  ;' 
**  viz.  I.  Of  the  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human 
*'  Reafon  and  Science.  2.  A  View  of  the  ufe- 
*'  ful  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  un- 
"  ufefuland  therefore  unattainable,  Arts.   3.  Of 

*'  the 
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•*  the  Nature,  Ends,  Application,  and  Ufe  of 
'*  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Ufe  of  Learn- 
**  ing,  of  the  Science  of  the  World,  and  of 
•*  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a  fatire  a2;ainft 
*^  the  Mifapplication  of  all  thefe,  exemplified 
*'  by  Pi£lures,  Chara£lers,  and  Examples." 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  af- 
flicted with  an  afthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
of  hfe  gradually  declining,  he  had  no  longer 
courage  to  undertake ;  but,  from  the  materials 
which  he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warbur- 
ton's  requeft,  another  book  to  the  **  Dunciad,^' 
of  which  the  defign  is  to  ridicule  fuch  Hudies 
as  are  either  hcpelefs  or  ufelefs,  as  either  pur- 
fue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what,  if  it  be. at- 
tained, is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (i  742)  the  lau- 
rel had  been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head  of 
Gibber  ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  fuppoftd 
that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindnefs  or 
efteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of 
Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  praifed  the 
*'  Carelefs  Ilufband.'^  Jn  the  '<  Dunciad," 
among  other  worthlefs  fcribblers,  he  had  men* 
tioncd  Gibber;  who,  in  his  "  Apology,"  com- 
|)laitis  of  the  great  poet's  unkindnefs  as  more 
1  4  mjurious,. 
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injurious,  "  becaufe,"  fays  he,   "  I  never  have 
*'  ofiended  him." 

It  might  have  been  expeded  that  Pope  fhould 
have  been,  in  fome  degree,  mollified  by  this 
fubraiffive  gentlenefs,  but  no  fuch  confequence 
appeared.  Though  he  condefcended  to  com- 
mend Gibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  after- 
wards contemptuoufly  in  one  of  his  fatires, 
and  again  in  his  epiftle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  '*  Dunciad"  attacked 
him  with  acrimony,  to  which  the  provocation 
is  not  eafiiy  difcoverabie.  Perhaps  he  imagiped 
that,  in  ridiculing  the  Laureat,  he  fatirifed 
thofe  by  whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and 
gratified  that  ambitious  petulance  with  which 
he  aftefled  to  infult  the  great. 

The  feverity  of  this  fatire  left  Gibber  no  lon- 
ger anv  p2tience.  Ht  had  confidence  enough 
in  his  own  powers  to  bslieve  that  he  could  dif- 
turb  the  quiet  of  his  advcrfary,  and  doubtlefs 
did  not  want  infrigators,  who,  without  any 
care  about  the  vidlory,  deiired  to  amufe  them- 
felves  by  looking  on  the  conteft.  He  therefore 
gave  the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares 
his  refolution  from  that  time  never  to  bear  an- 
other blow  without  returning  it.  and  to  tire  out 

his 
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his  adverfary  bv    perfevereiice,    if  he    canno 
conquer  him  by  ftrength. 

The  incefifant  and  unappeafable  malignity  of 
Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diilant  caufe.  After 
the  *'  Three  Hours  after  Marria2;e"  had  been 
driven  off  the  ftage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
niummv  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience, 
while  the  exploded  fcene  was  yet  frefli  in  me- 
mory, it  happened  that  Cibber  plaved  Bayes  in 
the  Rehearfal ;  and,  as  it  had  been  ufual  to  en- 
liven the  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent 
theatrical  tranfaclions,  he  faid,  that  he  once 
thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  dif^juifed 
in  a  Mummy  and  a  Crocodile.  "  This,"  fays 
he,  "  was  received  with  loud  claps,  which  in- 
*'  dicated  contempt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who 
was  behind  the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left 
the  ftage,  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all 
the  virulence  of  a  *'  Wit  out  of  his  fenfes  ;'* 
to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he  would  take  no 
*'  other  notice  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particu- 
*'  lar  a  man  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as 
•'  he  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
'*  provocation." 

He  fhews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  w^as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo  zea- 

loufly 
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loufly  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle  ftory  of  Pope^s 
behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  v/as  written  with  little  pow- 
er of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  fufFered 
to  remain  without  notice,  would  have  been 
very  foon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know^ 
if  his  paffion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his 
underflanding,  that,  from  a  contention  like 
his  with  Gibber,  the  world  feeks  nothing  but 
diverlion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence  of  the 
higher  chara6ler.  When  Gibber  lampooned 
Pope,  curiofity  was  excited  ;  w^hat  Pope  would 
lay  of  Gibber  nobody  enquired,  but  in  hope 
that  Pope's  afperity  might  betray  his  pain  and 
leiTen  his  dignity. 

He  fhould  therefore  have  fuffered  the  pam- 
phlet  to  flutter  and  die,  without  confefling  that 
Stllung  him.  The  difhonour  of  being  fliewn  as 
Gibber's  antagonift  could  never  be  compenfated 
by  the  victory.  Gibber  had  nothing  to«  lofe ; 
when  Pope  had  exhaufled  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rife  in  the  elleem  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could 
have  made  him  defpicahlei  the  blow  which  did 

not 
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not  appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been   flruck 
in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
folved  to  tell  the  whole  Englifh  world  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Gibber  ;  and  to  fliew  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  ad verfary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance ;  he  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  the  *'  Dunciad,"  in  which  he  de- 
graded Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-emi- 
nence, and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his  llead^ 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppofite 
chara£lers,  and  Pope  was  unA^ilHng  to  lofe 
what  lie  had  already  written  ;  he  has  therefore 
depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old. 
books,  the  cold  pedantry,  and  flaggifh  perti- 
nacity of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  in- 
tereft,  to  make  another  change,  and  introduced 
Ofborne  contending  for  the  prize  among  the 
bookfellers.  Ofborne  was  a  man  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  fhame,  without  fenfe  of  any  difgrace 
but  that  of  poverty.  He  told  me,  when  he  was^ 
doing  that  which  raifed  Pope's  refentment,  that 
he  fhould  be  put  into  the  "  Dunciad  ;"  but  he 
had  the  fate  of  *'  Caflandra  ;"  I  gave  no  credit 
to  his  prediclion,  till  in  time  I  faw  it  accom- 

plilhed.. 
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pllfhed.  The  fhafts  of  fatire  were  direfled 
equally  in  vain  againll  Cibber  and  Ofborne  ; 
being  repelled  by  the  impenetrable"  impudence 
of  one,  and  deadened  by  the  impaffive  dulnefs 
of  the  other.  Pope  confefTed  his  own  pain  by 
his  anger;  but  he  gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who 
had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to  hurt  none 
but  himfelf ;  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule 
from  one  to  another,  he  deftroyed  its  efficacy  ; 
for,  by  flievving  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one 
he  was  ready  to  fay  of  another,  he  reduced 
him.felf  to  the  infignificaace  of  his  own  mag- 
pye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  ven- 
ture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid 
the  "Dunciad"  v/ith  another  pamphlet,  which. 
Pope  faid,  "  v/ould  be  as  good  as  a  dofe  of 
hartfhorn  to  him  ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance.  1  have  heard  Mr.  Ri- 
chardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father  the 
painter  on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Gibber's 
pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who 
faid,  "  Thsfe  things  are  my  diverfion."  They 
fat  by  him  while  he  perufedit,  and  law  his  fea- 
tures writhen  with  anguiili  ;  and  young  Ri- 
chardfon  faid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 

that 
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that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  fuch  diver" 
fion  as  had  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope, 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more 
oppreffive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  de- 
clining, he  no  longer  firained  his  faculties 
with  any  original  compoiition,  nor  propofed 
any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  life 
than  the  revifal  and  correction  of  his  former 
works ;  in  which  he  received  advice  and  aiiiil- 
ance  from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  truiled  and  honoured  in  the  highefl 
degree. 

He  laid  afide  his  Fpick  Poem,  perhaps  with- 
out much  lofs  to  mankind ;  for  his  hero  was 
Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridi- 
culous fi6licn,  ellabliflied  a  colony  in  Britain. 
The  fubjed  therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  age  ; 
the  a6lors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagina- 
tion has  been  exhaufted,  and  attention  wearied, 
and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not  eafily  be  re- 
called, when  it  is  invited  in  blank  verfe,  v/hich 
Pope  had  adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and 
I  think  without  due  conlideration  of  the  nature 
of  our  language.  The  fketch  is,  at  leall  in 
part,  preferved  by  Rufrhead  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears,   that  Pope  was  thoughtlefs  enough   to 
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model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with  termina-- 
tions  not  confident  with  the  time  or  country  in 
which  he  places  them. 

He  hngered  through  the  next  year  ;  but  per- 
ceived himfelf,  as  he  exprefles  it,  **  going  down 
•*  the  hill.'*  He  had  for  at  leafl:  five  years  been 
affli£led  Vv^ith  an  afthma,  and  other  diforders, 
which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to  relieve. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  confuited  Dr. 
Thorafon^  a  man,  who  had,  by  large  promifes, 
and  free  cenfures  of  the  common  praftice  of 
phyfick,  forced  himfelf  up  into  fudden  reputa- 
tion. Thomfon  declared  his  diftemper  to  be 
a  dropfy,  an4  evacuated  part  of  the  water  by 
tin6ture  of  jalap  ;  but  confeiTed  that  his  belly 
did  not  fubiide.  Thomfon  had  many  ene- 
mies, and  Pope  was  perfuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amufement  and 
converfation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Alarch- 
mont,  he  faw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  afked  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Boling- 
broke, not  liking  his  errand,  crofTedhls  legs  and 
fat  fliil  3  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger 

and 
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and  lefs  captious,  waited  on  the  Lady ;  who, 
when  he  came  to  her,  aiked,  *'  What,  is  he  not 
**  dead  yet  ?"  She  is  faid  to  have  negle£led  him, 
with  fhameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  decay ;  yet,  of  the  Httle  which  he  had  to 
leave,  flie  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  ac- 
quaintance began  early  ;  the  life  of  each  was 
pi£lured  on  the  other's  mind ;  their  converfa- 
tion  therefore  was  endearing,  for  when  they 
met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition  of  con- 
genial notions.  Perhaps  he  confidered  her  un- 
willingnefs  to  approach  the  chamber  of  licknefs 
as  female  weaknefs,  or  human  frailty  ;  perhaps 
he  was  confcious  to  himielf  of  peeviflmefs  and 
impatience,  or,  though  he  was  ofFended  by  her 
inattention,  might  yet  confider  her  merit  as 
overbalancing  her  fault;  and,  if  he  had  fuiFered 
his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could 
have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place  ; 
he  could  have  only  fhrunk  v,^ithin  himfelf; 
it  was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or 
fondnefs. 

In  May  1744  his  death  was  approaching*  ; 
on  the  fixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which 

♦  Spcnce. 
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he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as  a  fufn- 
cient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he 
afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things  as 
through  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours  ,  and 
one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley,  afked 
what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the  wall. 
He  faid  that  his  greatefl  inconvenience  was  in- 
ability to  think. 

Bohngbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in 
this  flate  of  helplefs  decay ;  and  being  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermiffion  of  his 
delirioufnefs,  was  al'vavs  faying  fomething  kind 
either  of  his  prefeiit  or  abient  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  feemed  to  have  furvived  his 
underftanding,  anfwered,  "It  has  fo."  And 
added,  "  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that 
*'  had  fo  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends, 
*'  or  more  general  friendfliip  for  mankind." 
At  another  time  he  faid,  "  1  have  known  Pope 
thefe  thirty  years,  and  value  mvfelf  more  in 
*•  his  friendihip  than" — his  grief  then  fup- 
preiTed  his  voice. 

Pope  expreiTed  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
future  Hate.  Being  aiked  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papill,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his    father   and   mother,    and  v;hether  a 
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pr-ieft  ihould  not  be  called,  he  anfwered,  ''  I 
**  do  not  think  it  efTential,  but  it  will  be  very 
**  right ;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
"  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning,  after  the  priell  had  given 
him  the  laft  facraments,  he  faid,  *'  There  is 
*'  nothing^  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 
*'  friendfliip,  and  indeed  friendllilp  itfeh'  is  only 
*'  a  part  of  virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  dav 
of  May,  1744,  fo  p! acidly,  that  the  attendants 
did  not  difcern  the  exad  time  of  his  expiration* 
lie  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been 
ere£led  to  him  by  his  commentator  the  Bifliop 
of  Gloucefter, 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  execu- 
tors, firfl  to  Lord  BoUngbroke,  and  if  he 
Ihould  not  be  living  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
undoubtedly  expelling  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trull,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let 
no  man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life. 
After  a  decent  time,  Dodfley  the  bookfeller 
went  to  folicit  preference  as  the  publilher,  and 
was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  in- 
fpefted  ;    and  whatever  was   the  reafon,    the 
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world  has  been  difappointed  of  what  was  **  re« 
•*  ferved  for  the  next  age.'* 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bollngbroke 
by  a  kind  of  poflhumous  offence.  The  political 
pamphlet  called  ''  The  Patriot  King*'  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
jmpreffion  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  according  to  the  author's  dire£lion  among 
his  friends,  and  Pope  aiTured  him  that  no  more 
had  been  printed  than  were  allowed  ;  but,  foon 
after  his  death,  the  printer  brought  and  refigncd 
a  complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  and  to 
retain  in  fecret.  He  kept,  as  was  obferved, 
his  engagement  to  Pope  better  than  Pope  had 
kept  it  to  his  friend ;  and  nothing  was  known 
of  the  tranfa£lion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his 
employer,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deli- 
ver the  books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with 
great  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered  the  whole  impreffion  to  the 
flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  naturally  dictated  by  refentment  of  violated 
faith ;  refentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the 
violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more  trufted. 
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But  here  the  anger  might  have  flopped  ;  the 
injury  was  private,  and  there  was  httle  danger 
from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatisfied  ; 
his  thirft  of  vengeance  excited  him  to  blail;  the 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
his  lafl  ftruggles  ;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the 
publick,  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton, 
whofe  heart  was  warm  with  his  legacy,  and 
tender  by  the  recent  feparation,  thought  it  pro- 
per for  him  to  intcrpofe  ;  and  undertook,  not 
indeed  to  vindicate  the  aftion,  for  breach  of 
trull  has  always  fomething  criminal,  but  to  ex- 
tenuate it  by  an  apology.  Having  advanced 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is 
made  more  or  Icfs  excufable  by  the  motives 
that  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  purpofe 
could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promifc. 
He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by  ufurping  the 
work,  which,  though  not  fold  in  fliops,  had 
been  Ihewn  to  a  number  more  than  fufficient 
to  preferve  the  author's  claim ;  he  could  not 
gratify  his  avarice,  for  he  could  not  fell  his 
plunder  till  Bolingbroke  was  dead  ;  and  even 
then,  if  the  copy  was  left  to  another^  his  fraud 
K  %  would 
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would  be  defeated,  and,  if  left  to  himfelf'' 
would-be  ufelefs. 

Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  tlie  irregularity  of 
his  condu6l  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for 
Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  deflroyed 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty 
TO  prefcrve,  even  without  its  author's  appro- 
bation. To  this  apology  an  anfwer  vvas  writ- 
ten in  "A  Letter  to  the  mofl  impudent  man 
"  living." 

He  brought  Tome  reproach  upon  his  own 
memorv  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  v/ill  of  Mr.  Alien,  and 
an  afredled  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of 
Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  houfe  of  Allen, 
where  fhe  comported  herfelf  with  fuch  indecent 
arrogance,  that  fhe  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in 
a  flate  of  irreconcileable  dillike,  and  the  door 
was  for  ever  barred  againil  her.  This  excluiion 
fhe  refentedwith  fo  much  bitternefs  as  to  refufe 
any  legacy  from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world 
with  a  difavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Hav- 
ing been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tot- 
tering in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  refill 
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the  violence  of  her  temper,  or  perhaps,  with  the 
prejudice  of  a  lover,  perfuaded  that  fhe  had 
fuffered  improper  treatment,  he  complied  with 
her  demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female 
refentment.  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Hofpltal  at  Bath,  obferving  that 
Pope  was  always  a  bad  accomptant,  and  that, 
if  to  150I.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had 
come  nearer  to  the  truth  *. 

THE 

*  This  account  of  the  diiference  between  Pope  and  Mr. 
Allen  is  not  fo  circumftantial  as  it  was  in  Johnfon's  power  to 
have  made  it.  The  particulars  communicated  to  him  concern- 
ing it  he  was  too  indolent  to  commit  to  writins  :  the  bufniefs  of 
this  note  is  to  fupply  hisomiflions. 

Upon  an  invitation  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included,  Mr. 
Pope  made  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Allen  at  Prior-park,  and  having  occa- 
fion  to  go  to  Briflol  for  a  few  days, left  Mrs.  Blount  behind  him. 
In  his  abfence  Mrs.  Blount,  who  was  of  the  Romifh  perfua- 
fion,  fignified  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  Popifh  cliapel  at  I^ath, 
and  defired  of  Mr.  Allen  the  ufe  of  his  chariot  for  the  purnole  ; 
but  he  being  dl  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  fuggefled  the  im- 
propriety of  having  his  carriage  feen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of 
worHiip,  to  which  as  a  magiftrate  he  was  at  Icaft  reftraineJ 
fiom  giving  a  fanftion,  and  miglit  be.  required  tofupprefs,  and 
therefore  defired  to  be  excufed.  Mi-s.  Blount  refented  this  re- 
fufal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  bis  return,  and  fo  infedlcd  him' 
with  her  rage  that  they  both  left  the  boufe  abruptly.. 

An  inftance  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his  rela- 
K  3  tion 
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THE  perfon  of  Pope  is  well-known  not  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  nicell  model.  He 
has,  in  his  account  of  the  '*  Little  Club,'' 
compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  by  another 
is  defcribed  as  portuberant  behind  and  before. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  in- 
fancy ;  but  he  was  of  a  conftituticn  originally 
feeble  and  weak ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender 
frame  are  eafiiy  diflortcd,  his  deformity  was 
probably  in  part  the  efte£l  of  his  application. 
His  flature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to 
a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necelTary 
to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was  not  difpleaf- 
ipxg,  and  his  eyes  were  animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diHor- 
tion,  his  vital  functions  were  fo  much  dif- 
ordered,  that  his  life  was  a  **  long  difeafe." 
His  moil  frequent  affailant  was  the  headach, 
which    he   ufed    to   relieve    by   inhaling    the 

tion  of  Pope's  love  of  painting,  which  differs  much  from  the  in- 
formation I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  picture  of  Betterton, 
certainly  copied  from  Kneller  by  Pope,  Lord  Mansfield  once 
ihewed  me  at  Kenwood- houfe,  adding,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
he  ever  f.nifhed,  for  that  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  was  an  ob- 
ihT.ction  to  his  ufe  of  the  pencil,    II. 
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lleam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently  re- 
quired. 

Alofl  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his 
petty  peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  fe- 
male domeftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life. 
He  was  then  fo  weak  as  to  fland  in  perpetual 
need  of  female  attendance  ;  extremely  fenlible 
of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet, 
under  a  fliirt  of  a  very  coarfe  warm  linen  with 
fine  fleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he  was  inverted 
in  boddice  made  of  ftiff  canvafs,  being  fcarce 
able  to  hold  himfelf  ere£l  till  they  were  laced, 
and  he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waiitcoat.  One 
lide  was  contradled.  His  legs  were  fo  flender, 
that  he  enlarged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of 
blockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the 
maid  ;  for  he  was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undrefs 
himfelf,  and  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rofe  with- 
out help.  His  weaknefs  made  it  very  difficult 
for  him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  alnioff  all  away  ;  and  he 
■ufed  to  dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Oxford, 
privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  drefs  of  ce- 
remony was  black  with  a  tye-wig,  and  a  little 
fvvord. 
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The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which 
his  ficknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the 
tmplealing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetudi- 
nary man.  He  expefted  that  every  thing  fhould 
give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a  child, 
whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  un- 
relifled  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

Ceji  que  V enfant  toujour^  eft  hommc, 
Cefl  que  Chomme  eft  toujzurs  enfant. 

When  he  vranted  to  fleep  he  *'  nodded  in  com- 
pany ;'*  and  once  ilumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  frlep.dfliip  gave 
procured  him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was  a 
very  troublefome  inmate.  He  brought  no  fer- 
varit,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  numerous 
attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fupply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another, 
becaufe  he  exa£led  the  attention,  and  employed 
the  aftivity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  fo  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  foot- 
men in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  difchargcd  fome  oi  ilie  fcr- 
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vants  for  their  refolute  refafal  of  his  meiraG;es, 

o 

The  maids,  when  thev  had  negle£led  their  bu- 
Unefs,  alledged  that  they  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conflant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very 
burthenfome :  but  he  was  careful  to  recom- 
penfe  her  want  of  fleep  ;  and  Lord  Oxford's 
fervant  declared,  that  in  a  honfe  where  her  bu- 
fmefs  was  to  anfwer  his  call,  Ihe  would  not  aflc 
for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to 
thofe  who,  fuiTering  rnucii  pain,  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  what  pleaiiires  thev  can  fnatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  highly  feafoned  and  of  llrong  taile ;  and, 
at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amiufed  himfelf 
with  bifcuits  and  dry  conferves.  If  he  fat 
down  to  a  variety  of  difhes,  he  vfould  opprefs 
Iiis  ftomich  with  repletion,  and  though  he 
feemcd  angry  when  a  dram  v/as  offered  him, 
did  not  forbear  to  drink  it.  His  friends,  who 
knew  the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him 
with  prefcnts  of  luxury,  which  he  did  not  fuf- 
fer  to  ilaid  negle(3:ed.  The  death  of  great 
men  is  not  ahvays  proportioned  to  the  lullrc 
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of  their  lives.  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did 
not  perifli  by  a  javelin  or  a  fvvord  ;  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cannse  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The 
death  of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his 
friends  to  a  fiiver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his 
delight  to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat,  is  certain  ; 
but  that  his  fenfuality  Shortened  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lalled  fix 
and  fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  pertina- 
cious diligence  of  ftudy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  purpofes  by  indirect  and  unfufpe6led 
methods.  *'  He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
"  llratagem."  If,  at  the  houfe  of  his  friends, 
he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not 
wiUing  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but  would 
mention  it  remotely  as  fomething  convenient ; 
though,  when  it  w^as  procured,  he  foon  made 
it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had  been  recom- 
mended. Thus  he  teized  Lord  Orrery  till  he 
obtained  a  fcreen.  He  praftifcd  his  arts  on 
fuch  fmall  occafions,  that  Lady  Bolingbrokc 
ufed   to   fay,    in  a  French  phrafe,  that  "  he 

"  played 
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•*  plaved  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  tur- 
*'  nip^,"  His  unjuftifiable  impreffion  of  the 
**  Patriot  K^g,"  as  it  can  be  imputed  to  no 
particular  motive,  muil  have  proceeded  from 
his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and  cunning  ;  he 
caught  an  opportunity  of  a  lly  trick,  and  pleafed 
hirafelf  with  the  thought  of  outwitting  Boling- 
broke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  converfation,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  faid 
to  have  refembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one 
that  was  diflinguifhed  by  vivacity  in  company. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  fo  near  his  time,  fo 
much  fhould  be  known  of  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  fo  Uttle  of  what  he  has  faid  :  traditio- 
nal memory  retains  no  fallies  of  raillery,  nor 
fcntences  of  obfervation;  nothing  either  pointed 
or  folid,  either  wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm 
only  Hands  upon  record.  When  an  objedlion 
raifed  againft  his  infcription  for  Shakfpeare  was 
defended  by  the  authority  of  **  Patrick,  "  he 
replied — "  horrefco  referens — that  "  he  would 
*'  allow  the  publiiher  of  a  Di6lionary  to  know 
**  the   meaning  of  a  fingle  word,  but   not   of 


"  two  words  put  together.'* 
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He  was  fretful,  and  eafily  difpleafcd,  and 
allowed  hlmfelf  to  be  capriciously  refentful. 
He  would  fometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford  lilently, 
no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted 
back  by  more  letters  and  msl^?.gcs  than  the 
footmen  were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was 
indeed  infefted  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who, 
knowing  his  peevilhnefs,  could  by  no  intreaties 
be  reftrained  from  contradicting  him,  till  their 
difputes  w^ere  fliarpened  to  fuch  afperity,  that 
one  or  the  other  quitted  the  houfe. 

He  fometimes  condefcended  to  be  jocular 
with  fervants  or  inferiors  ;  but  by  no  merri- 
ment, either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever 
feen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domefiick  character,  frugality  was  a 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  deter- 
mined not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not 
to  l^e  in  want,  and  therefore  wifely  and  mag- 
naniraoufly  rejefted  all  temptations  to  expence 
unfuitable  to  his  fortune.  Lhis  general  care 
muil'be  univerfaily  approved;  but  it  fometimes 
appeared  in  petty  artiiices  of  pariimony,  fuch 
as  the  pra£lice  of  writing  his  compolitions  on 
the  back  of  letters,  as   may  be  feen  in  the  re- 
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malning  copy  of  the  *'  Iliad,"  by  which  per- 
haps in  five  years  five  fhillings  wctq  faved  ;  or 
in  a  niggardly  reception  of  his  friends,  and 
fcantinefs  of  entertainment,  as,  when  he  had 
two  gnells  in  his  houfe,  he  would  fet  at  fup- 
per  a  fingle  pint  upon  the  table ;  and,  having 
himfelf  taken  tvfo  fmall  glafles,  would  retire 
and  fay,  ^*  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your 
"  wine.  Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  "  he 
"  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  houfe  for  all,  and, 
**  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for  all." 
He  fometimes,  however,  made  a  fpiendid 
■dinner,  and  is  faid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of 
the  fkill  or  elegance  which  fuch  performances 
require.  That  this  magnificence  fhould  be 
often  difplayed,  that  obflinate  prudence  with 
which  he  conducted  his  afi'airs  would  not  per- 
mit;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  cafual,  a- 
mounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  of  which  however  he  declares  himfelf 
able  to  affign  one  hundred  to  charity  *. 

*  Part  of  it  arofe  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  had  purdiafed  either  of  the  laft  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghamftiire,  or  the  Duchefs  his  mother,  and  which  was 
charged  on  fome  eftate  of  tliat  family.  The  deed  by  which  ic 
was  granted  was  fome  years  in  my  cuftody.    H. 

Of 
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Of  this  fortune,  which  as  it  arofe  from  pub- 
lick  approbation  was  very  honourably  obtained, 
his  imagination  feems  to  have  been  too  full  ^ 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo  well  entitled 
to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  fo 
much  in  talking  of  his  money.  In  his  Letters, 
and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto, 
his  quincunx  and  his  vines,  or  fome  hints  or 
his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  found.  The 
great  topick  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty  ;  the 
crimes  with  which  he  reproaches  his  antago- 
nifls  are  their  debts,  their  habitation  in  the 
Mint,  a]id  their  want  of  a  dinner.  He  feems 
to  be  of  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon  in 
the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every 
thing. 

Next  to  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  his 
pofleflions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  proclaims 
not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  practices  of 
meannefs  or  fervility ;  a  boaft  which  was  never 
denied  to  be  true,  and  to  w4iich  very  few  poets 
have  ever  afpired.  Pope  never  fet  genius  to 
fale  ,  he  never  flattered  thofe  whom  he  did  not 

love. 
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love,  or  pralfed  thofe  whom  he  did  not  efleem. 
Savage  however  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little 
to  relax  his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  difticli 
for  *'  his  Highnefs's  dog." 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have 
increafed  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafled 
over  peers  and  flatefmen  to  infcribe  his  ''  Iliad" 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  w^as 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
poiTible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hillory  of  any  particular  intimacy  between 
them.  The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the 
Letters  among  thofe  of  his  other  friends,  but 
without  any  obfervable  diilindlion  or  con- 
fequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care 
to  annex  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  w^as 
not  very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except 
Lord  Rathurfl,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were 
fuch  as  that  a  good  man  would  wifh  to  have 
his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  pofterity  : 
he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice  of 
Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of 
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Of  his  fecial  qualities,  if  an  efllmate  b3 
made  from  his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  favour- 
able cannot  ealily  be  formed  ;  they  exhibit  a  per- 
petual and  unclouded  effulgence  of  general  be- 
nevolence, and  particular  fondnefs.  There  is 
nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  conftancy, 
and  tendernefs.  It  has  been  fo  long  faid  as  to 
be  commonly  believed,  that  the  true  charafters 
of  men  may  be  found  in  their  Letters,  and  that 
he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open 
before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  thatfuch  were  the 
fimple  fiiendfhips  of  the  *'  Golden  Age,"  and 
are  now"  the  friendfliips  only  of  children.  Very 
few  can  boaft  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay 
open  to  themfelves,  and  of  which,  by  what- 
ever accident  expofed,  they  do  not  ihun  a  dif- 
tin£l  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly,  what 
we  hide  from  ourfelves  we  do  not  fhew  to  our 
friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  tranfa£lioii 
which  offers  flronger  temptations  to  fallacy 
and  fophiftication  than  epiflolary  intercourfe. 
In  the  eagernefs  of  converfation  the  firit  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  often  burfl  out  before  they 
are  confidered  ;  in  the  tumult  of  bufmefs,  in- 
tereft  and  paffion  have  their  genuine  effed  ; 
hut  a  friendly  Letter  is  a  cahn  and  deliberate 

performance, 
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performance,  in  the  cool  of  lelfure,  in  the  flill- 
nefs  of  folitude,  and  furely  no  man  fits  down 
to  depreciate  by  defign  his  own  charafter. 

Friendiliip  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  veraci- 
ty ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wnfh  to 
be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whofe 
kindnefs  be  delires  to  gain  or  keep  r  Even  in 
writing  to  the  world  there  is  lefs  conflraint; 
the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his  reader, 
and  takes  his  chance  of  approbation  among  the 
different  difpofitions  of  mankind  ;  but  a  Letter 
is  addreffed  to  a  iingie  mind,  of  which  the  pre- 
judices and  partialities  are  known  ;  and  mufl 
'therefore  pleafe,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by 
.forbearing  to  oppofe  them. 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefentations, 
which  men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritic^al  falfehood,  would  fhew 
more  feverity  than  knowledge.  The  writer 
commonly  believes  himfelf.  Almoft  every 
man's  thoughts,  while  they  are  general,  arc 
right;  raid  moft  hearts  are  pure,  while  tempta- 
tion is  away.  It  is  eafy  to  awaken  generous 
fentiments  in  privacy ;  to  defpife  death  when 
there  is  no  danger ;  to  glow  with  benevolence 
wlien  there  is  nothing  to  be  givent     While 

Vol.  V.  L  fuch 
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fuch  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt,  and  felf- 
love  does  not  fufpeft  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be 
the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  Letters  of  Pope  are  confidered  merely 
as  compofitions,  they  feem  to  be  premeditated 
and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  becaufe 
there  is  fomething  which  the  mind  wifhes  to 
difcharge;  and  another,  to  folicit  the  imagina- 
tion, becaufe  ceremony  or  vanity  requires 
fomething  to  be  written.  Pope  confelTes  his 
early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with  affeSlation  and 
ambition:  to  know  whether  he  difentangled 
himfelf  from  thefe  perverters  of  epiftolary  inte- 
grity, his  book  £nd  his  life  muil  be  let  in  com- 
parifon. 

One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt  of 
his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real, 
he  would  deferve  no  commendation ;  and  in 
this  he  was  certainly  not  fmcere,  for  his  high 
value  of  himfelf  was  fufficiently  obferved;  and 
of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry } 
He  writes,  he  fays,  when  he  has  jufl  nothing 
elfe  to  do  ;  yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was 
never  atleifure  for  converfation,  becaufe  he  had 
always  fome  poetical  fcheme  in  his  head.  It 
was  punctually  recjuired  that  his  writing-box 

fhould 
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thould  be  fet  upon  his  bed  before  he  rofe ;  and 
Lord  Oxford*s  domeflick  related,  that,  in  the 
dreadful  winter  of  Forty,  fhe  was  called  from 
her  bed  by  him  four  times  in  one  night,  to 
fupply  him  with  paper,  left  he  Ihould  lofe  a 
thoudit, 

o 

He  pretends  infenlibility  to  cenfure  and  criti- 
cjfm,  though  it  was  obferved  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  every  pamphlet  difturbed  his  quiet, 
and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid  him  open 
to  perpetual  vexation  ;  but  he  w^iihcd  to  defpife 
his  criticks,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did 
defpife  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two   reigns  when 

the  Court  paid  little  attention   to  poetry,  he 

nurfed  in  his  mind  a  foolifh  difeftcem  of  Kings, 

and  proclaims  thai  '*  he  never  fees  Courts.** 

Yet  a  little  regard  Ihcwn  him  by  the  Prince  of 

Wales  melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had   not 

much  to  fay  when  he  was  aiked  by   his  Royal 

Highnefs,  "  How  he  could  love  a  Prince  while 

**  hedifliked  Kings?" 

^    He  very  frequently  profeflcs  contempt  of  the 

world,    and   reprefents   himfelf  as  looking  on 

»  mankind,  fometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as 

'  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  ferious  at- 

L  2  tention  ; 
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tention  ;  and  fometimes  with  gloomy  indigna- 
tion, as  on  monflers  more  worthy  of  hatred 
than  of  pity.  Thefe  were  difpoiitions  appa- 
rently counterfeited.  How  could  he  defpifc 
thofe  whom  he  lived  by  plealing,  and  on  whofe 
approbation  his  efleem  of  himfelf  was  fuper- 
ilru£led  ?  Why  fliould  he  hate  thofe  to  whofe 
favour  he  owed  his  honour  and  his  eafe  ?  Of 
things  that  terminate  in  human  life,  the  world 
is  the  proper  judge  ;  to  defpife  its  fentence,  if 
it  Vv'ere  poffible,  is  not  juft ;  and  if  it  were  jufl, 
is  not  polTible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this 
unreafonable  temper  ;  he  was  fufScientlv  a  fool 
/(? /^fi/w^,  and  his  fault  was,  that  he  pretended 
lo  negleft-  it.  His  levity  and  his  fuUennefs 
were  only  in  his  Letters;  he  pafled  through- 
common  life,  fometimes  vexed,  and  fometimes 
pleafed,  with  the  natural  emotions  of  common 
men. 

His  fcorn  of  the  great  is  repeated  too  often 
to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which 
he  defpifes  ;  and  as  falfehood  is  always  in  dan- 
ger of  inconfiflency,  he  makes  it  his  boafl  at 
another  time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells 
often  in  his  mind.    He  is  afraid  of  writing,  left 

the 
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the  clerks  of  the  Pofl-office  fhould  know  his 
fecrets ;  he  has   many  enemies ;    he  confiders 
himlelf  as  furrounded  by   univerfal  jealoufy ; 
'*  after   many  deaths,    and   many   difperfions, 
**  two  or  three  of  us,"  fays  he,   '<  may  flill  be 
*'  brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert 
**  ourfelves,  and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleafes  ;" 
and  they  can  live  together,  and  "  fhew  what 
**  friends  wits  itiay  be,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fools 
**  in  the  world."     All  this  while  it  was  likely 
that  the  clerks  did  not  know  his  hand  ;  he  cer- 
tainlv  had  no  more  enemies  than  a  publick  cha- 
ra£ler  like  his   inevitably   excites;    and   with 
what  degree  of  friendlbip  the  wits  might  live, 
very  few  were  fo  much  fools  as  ever  to   en- 
quire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  exprefles  it,  I  think, 
moil  frequently  in  his  correfpondence  with 
him.  Swift's  refentment  was  unreafonable, 
but  it  was  iincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mi- 
mickry  of  his  friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he 
began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  Wheri 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related 
that  '*  a  glut  of  lludy  and  retirement  had 
**  thrown  him  on  the  world,"  and  that  there 
L  3  was 
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was  danger  left  **  a  glut  of  the  world  fKouId 
**  throw  him  back  upon  ftudy  and  retirement.*' 
To  this  Swift  anfvvered  with  great  propriety, 
that  Pope  had  not  yet  either  a6led  or  fufFered 
enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of 
it.  And,  indeed,  it  muft  be  fome  very  power- 
ful reafon  that  can  drive  back  to  folitude  him 
who  has  once  enjoyed  the  pieafures  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,,  as  makes 
them  infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not 
fome  affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their 
efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
that  whoever  fhould  form  his  opinion  of  the 
age  from  their  reprefentation,  would  fuppofe 
them  to  have  lived  amidft  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, unable  to  find  among  their  contempo- 
raries either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and  perfe- 
cuted  by  thofe  that  could  not  underftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when 
he  profefles  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  difap- 
pointment^  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and  fet- 
tled fentiments,  but  either  wilfully  difguifes 
his  own  cliarader,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 

in- 
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invefts  hlmfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
failles  out  in  the  colours  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  for- 
rows,  a£ted  flrongly  upon  his  mind  ^^  and  if 
he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  careleff- 
nefs ;  he  was  irritable  and  refentful ;  his  ma- 
lignitv  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firfl  made  ri- 
diculous, and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  con- 
tinued too  long.  Of  his  vain  delire  to  make 
Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any  ade- 
quate reafon.  He  was  fometimes  wanton  in 
his  attacks;  and,  before  Chandos,  Lady  Wort- 
ley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  mofl  of 
his  affection  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf.  His  for* 
tune  did  not  fuffer  his  charity  to  be  fplendid 
and  confpicious  ;  but  he  aflifted  Dodfley  with 
a  hundred  pmmds,  that  he  might  open  a  fhop; 
and  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
that  he  ralfed  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by 
himfelf.  He  was  accufed  of  loving  money, 
but  his  love  w^as  eagernefs  to  gain,  not  foUcU 
tude  to  keep  it. 

L  4  111) 
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In  the  duties  of  friendfhip  he  was  zealous 
and  conftant:  his  early  maturity  of  mind  com- 
monly united  him  with  men  older  than  him- 
felf ;  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any  con- 
iiderable  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  compa- 
nions of  his  youth  fink  into  the  grave  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  loft  a  fingle  friend  by 
coldnefs  or  by  injury;  thofe  who  loved  him 
once,  continued  their  kindnefs.     His  ungrate- 
ful mention  of  Allen,  in  his  will,  was  the  ef- 
fe£l  of  his  adherence  to  one  whom  he  had 
known  much  longer,  and  whom  he  naturally 
loved  with  greater  fondnefs.     His  violation  of 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  Bolingbroke  could 
have  no  motive  inconfiftent  with  the  warmeft 
affeflion  ;  he  either  thought  the  aftion  fo  near 
to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it,  or  fo  laudable 
that  he  expefted  his  friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as  al- 
moft  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  in- 
trufted  to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamato- 
ry Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an 
inftrument  of  vengeance,  to  be  ufed  if  any 
provocation  fnould  be  ever  given.  About  this 
I  enquired  of  tjie  Earl  cf  Marchmont,  who 

af- 
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^iTured  me  that  no  fuch  piece  was  among-  his 
remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was 
that  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his 
correfpondence  with  Racine  he  profefTes   him- 
felf  a  lincere  adherent.     That  he  was  not  fcru- 
puloufly  pious   in  fome   part   of  his    life,    is 
known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications 
of  fentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures ;  a  mode 
of  merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its 
profanenefs,  and  a  witty  man  difdains  for  its 
eaiinefs  and  vulgarity.     But  to  whatever  levi- 
ties he  has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  principles  v;cre  ever  corrupted,  or  tliat 
he  ever  loft  his  belief  of  Revelation.     The  po- 
fitions  which  he  tranfmitted  from  Bolingbroke 
he   feems   not  to  have  underftood,    and   was 
pleafed  with  an  interpretation  that  made  them 
orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fjperioritv,  and  io 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquences  obferved  and  aggravated :  tliofe 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent, 
would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfe£l. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwiUing^ 
fiefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed  to 
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poilefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has 
been  depreciated.      He   certainly  was,  in  his 
early  life,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiofity ;  and 
when  he  wrote  his  *^'  Eflay  on  Criticifm"  had^ 
for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  books. 
When  he  entered   into   the  living   world,  it 
feems  to  have  happened  to   him  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  lefs  attentive  to  dead  maf- 
ters ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelfus, 
and  made  the  univerfe   his  favourite  volume. 
He  gathered  his  notions  frefn  from  reality,  not 
from  the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals 
of  Nature.     Yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  literature  ever  loft  his  efteem  ;  he  always 
profelTed  to  love  reading;  and  Dobfon,  who 
fpent  fome  time  at  his  houfe  tranflating  his 
"  Efiay  on   Man,"  when    I   alked  him   what 
learning  he   found  him   to  poiTefs,  anfwered, 
**  More  than  I  expe(![led  '*     His  frequent  refe- 
rences to  hiftory,  his  allufions  to  various  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  his  images  fele6led  from  art 
and  nature,  with  his  obfervations  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind  and  the  modes  of  life,  fhew 
an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the  wing^  excur- 
iive,  vigorous,    and  diligent,    eager  to  purfue 
knowledge,  and  attentive  to  retain  it. 

From 
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From  this  curiofity  arofe  the  defire  of  tra- 
velling, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verles  to 
Jervas,  and  which,  though  he  never  found  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till 
his  life  declined. 

Of  his  intelleftual  character,  the  conftituent 
and  fundamental  principle  was  Good  Senfe,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  confonance 
and  propriety.  He  favv  immediately,  of  his 
ov/n  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chofen,  and 
what  to  be  reje£led ;  and,  in  the  works  of 
others,  what  was  to  be  fhunned,  and  what  was 
to  be  copied. 

But  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  quiefcent 
quality,  which  manages  its  pofTeffions  well, 
but  does  not  increafe  them  ;  it  collects  few  ma- 
terials for  its  own  operations,  and  preferves 
fafety,  but  never  gains  fupremacy.  Pope  had 
likewife  genius;  a  mind  a£live,  ambitious, 
and  adventurous,  always  inveftigating,  always 
afpiring;  in  its  wideft  fearches  ftili  longing  to 
go  forward,  in  its  higheft  flights  flill  wiihing 
to  be  higher;  always  imagining  fomething 
greater  than  it  knows,  always  endeavouring 
more  than  it  can  do* 

To 
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To  affifl:  tliefe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have  had 
great  flrength  and  cxaJ'nefs  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  ealily  lofl ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditations  fuggelled,  but  what  he  had  found 
in  other  writers,  that  might  be  accommodated 
to  his  prefent  purpofe. 

Thefe  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
^^Vceflant  and  unwearied  diligence  j  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  every  fource  of  intelligence,  and  lofl 
no  opportunity  of  information  ;  he  confulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead;  he  read  his 
compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never 
content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could 
be  attained.  He  confidered  poetry  as  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  life;  and,  however  he  might  feem 
to  lament  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with 
conftancy  ;  to  make  verfes  was  his  firfl  labour, 
and  to  mend  them  was  his  laft. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never 
diverted.  If  converfation  offered  any  thing 
that  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to 
paper;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  exprelficn 
more  happy  than  Vv'as  common,  rofe  to  his 
mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  itj-  an  indepen- 
dent diflich  was  preferved  for  an  opportunity 

of 
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of  infertlon ;  and  fome  I'ttle  fragments  have 
been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of  linesj 
to  be  wrought  upon  at  fome  other  time. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is 
their  pieafure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
pafTed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference,  nor 
quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured  his  works 
firil  to  gain  reputation  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  corapofition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  wil?h  littla  intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polifh  large  malTes  by  continued  me- 
ditation,   and   write   their    productions    only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them.     It  is  related  of  Virgil,  tliat  his 
■cuflom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of  verfes 
in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in  retrenching 
exuberances  aud  correcling  inaccuracies.     The 
method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  co!Ie£led  from  his 
tranflation,  was  to  write  his  firft  thoughts  in 
his  firft  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  deco-. 
rate,  re£lify,  and  refine  them. 

With  fuch  faculties,  and   fuch  difpofitions, 
lie  excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  pru» 
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dence;  he  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
expofe  him  to  few  hazards.  He  ufed  ahnofl 
always  the  fame  fabric  of  verfe  ;  and,  indeed » 
by  thofe  few  eflays  which  he  made  of  any  other, 
he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this 
uniformity  the  certain  confequence  was  readi- 
nefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual  pra£tice,  lan- 
guage had  in  his  mind  a  fyftematical  arrange- 
ment;  having  always  the  fame  ufe  for  words, 
he  had  words  fo  feledled  and  combined  as  to 
be  ready  at  his  call.  This  increafe  of  facility 
he  confelTed  himfeif  to  have  perceived  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  tranflation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
efFufions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  fub- 
je£ls  chofen  by  himfeif.  His  independence  fe- 
cured  him  from  drudging  at  a  tafk,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topick  :  he  never  exchanged 
praife  for  money,  nor  opened  a  fliop  of  condo- 
lence or  congratulation.  His  poems,  there- 
fore, were  fcarce  ever  temporary.  He  fuffered 
coronations  and  royal  marriages  to  pafs  without 
a  fong,  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  re- 
cent events,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  acci- 
dental difpolition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never 
reduced  to  the  necellity  of  foliciting  the  fun  to 
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ihine  upon  a  birth-day,  of  calling  the  Graces 
and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  faying  what 
multitudes  have  faid  before  him.  When  he 
could  produce  nothmg  nev^r,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  be  iilent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  fame  reafon 
never  hafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fent  nothing 
to  the  prefs  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his 
infpe£tion :  it  is  at  leafl  certain,  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
fuffcred  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  fublide, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured 
of  its  own  produ£l:ions,  and  did  not  truft  his 
firft  fondnefs.  He  confulted  his  friends,  and 
liflened  with  great  willingnefs  to  criticifm  ; 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  con- 
fulted himfelf,  and  let  nothing  pafs  againfl  his 
own  judgement. 

He  profefled  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
prefented,  he  praifed  through  his  whole  life 
with  unvaried  liberahty  ;  and  perhaps  his  cha- 
ra£ter  may  receive  fome  illullration,  if  lie  be 
compared  with  his  mailer. 

Integrity 
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Integrity  of  underflanding  and  nicety  cf  dif- 
cernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  lefs  proportion 
to  Dryden  than  to   Pope.     The  reftitude   of 
Dryden's  mind  was  fufficiently  ihewn  by   the 
difmiffion  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the 
reje£lion    of  unnatural   thoughts    and    rugged 
numbers.     But  Dryden  never  defired  to   apply 
all  the  judgement  that  he  had.     He  wrote,  and 
profefled  to  write,  merely  for  the  people ;  and 
when  he  pleafed  others,   he  contented   himfelf. 
He  fpent  no  time  in  flruggles  to  roufe  latent 
powers ;  he  never  attempted  to  make  that  bet- 
ter which  was  already  good,  nor  often  to  mend 
what  he  muft  have  known  to  be  faulty.     He 
-wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  confide- 
ration  ;  when  occalion  or  neceflity  called  upon 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment 
happened  to  fupply,  and,   when  once   it  had 
palfed  the  prefs,  ejecled  it  from  his  mind  ;  for 
when  he  had  no  pecuniary  interefl,  he  had  no 
further  folicitude.  ''^ 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatlsfy ;  he  defired 
to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
do  his  beft :  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but 
dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader,  and,  ex- 
pedin^  no  iadulgence  from  others,  he  fliewed 
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none  to  himfelf.  He  examined  lines  and 
words  with  minute  and  punftilious  obferva- 
tion,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatiga- 
ble diligence  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  for- 
given. 

For  this  reafon  he  kept  his  pieces  verj'  long 
in  his  hands,  while  he  coniidered  and  recon- 
fidered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  with  fuch  re- 
gard to  the  times  as  might  haften  their  piibli- 
cation,  were  the  two  fatires  of  "  Thirtv- 
*'  eight ;"  of  which  Dodlley  told  me,  that 
they  were  brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that 
they  might  be  fairly  copied.  *'  Almoll:  every 
*'  line,'*  he  faid,  *'  was  then  written  twice 
*'over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  tranfcript,  which 
^'  he  fent  fome  tim.e  afterwards  to  me  for  the 
**  prefs,  wuth  almoft  every  line  v/ritten  twice 
^*  over  a  fecond  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  liis  works 
ceafed  at  their  publication,  was  not  flridlly 
true.  His  parental  attention  never  abandoned 
them  ;  what  he  found  amifs  in  the  iirft  edition, 
he  lilently  corre£led  in  thofe  that  followed. 
He  appears  to  have  revifed  the  "  Iliad,"  and 
fr^ed  it  from  fome  of  its   imperfedtions ;  and 
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the  *^  ElTay  on  Criticifm"  received  many  im- 
provements after  its  firfl  appearance.  It  will 
feldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding 
clearnefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  per- 
haps the  judgement  of  Dryden  ;  but  Dryden 
certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  fuperiority  muft 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whofe  education  was 
more  fchoiaftick,  and  who  before  he  became 
an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  flu- 
dy,  with  better  means  of  information.  His 
mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  colleds  his 
images  and  illuftrations  from  a  more  extenfive 
circumference  of  fcience.  Dryden  knew  more 
of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his 
local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were 
formed  by  compreheniive  fpeculation ;  and 
thofe  of  Pops  by  minute  attention.  There  is 
more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and 
more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  likewife  in  profe  ;  but  Pope  did 
not  borrow  his  profe  from  his  predecelTor.  The 
Hyle  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied  ;  that 
of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  ob- 
ferves  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope 

con- 
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eonftrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
poiition,  Dryden  is  fometimes  vehement  and 
rapid ;  Pope  is  always  fmooth,  uniform,  and 
gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  riling 
into  inequalities,  and  diverlilied  by  the  varied 
•exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation  ;  Pope's  is 
a  velvet  lawn,  fhaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  le- 
velled by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conflitutes  a 
poet;  that  quality  without  which  judgement  is 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates  ; 
the  fuperiority  muft,  with  fome  heiitation,  be 
allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  becaufc  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every 
other  writer  fince  Milton  mufl  give  place  to 
Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  mufl:  be  faid, 
that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  h-e  has  not 
"better  poems.  Dryden's  performances  were 
always  hafly,  cither  excited  by  fome  external 
occafion,  or  extorted  by  domeflick  neceflity  ; 
he  compofed  without  confideration,  and  pub- 
liflied  without  corre£lion.  What  his  mind 
could  fupply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excurfion, 
•was  all  that  he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave. 
U  2  The 
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The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to 
condenfe  bis  fentiments,  to  m'jltiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  fludy  might 
produce,  or  chance  might  fupply.  If  the  flights 
cf  Dryden  therefore  are  higher,  Pope  continues 
longer  on  the  \/mz.  If  of  Drvd?n's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more 
regular  and  conftant.  Drj^den  often  furpafles 
expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it. 
Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  aftonilhment, 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
confidered,  be  found  juft;  and  if  the  reader 
fnould  fufpeft  me,  as  I  fufped  myfeif,  of  fome 
partial  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of  Dryden, 
let  him  not  too  h:.fllly  condemn  me  ;  for  me- 
di:atIon  and  enquiry  mav,  perhaps,  fliew  hiua 
the  i»afonablenefs  of  mv  deteimination. 
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THE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  dif- 
tin£tly  examined,  not  fo  much  with  attention 
to  flight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  ge- 
neral character  and  effeft  of  each  performance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 
himfeif  by  Failorals,  which,  not  profefiing  to 
imitate  real  hfe,  require  no  experience,  and, 
exhibiting  only  the  limple  operation  of  un- 
mingled  paffions,  admit  no  fubtle  reafoni ng  or 
deep  enquiry.  Pope's  paftorals  are  not  how- 
ever compofed  but  with  clofe  thought ;  they 
have  reference  to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of  human 
life.  The  laft,  that  which  turns  the  attention 
\ipon  age  and  death,  was  the  author's  favourite. 
To  teii  of  difappoiiitment  and  mifery,  to 
thicken  the  darkncfs  of  futurity,,  and  perplex 
the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always 
a  delicious  employment  of  the  poets.  His  pre- 
ference was  probably  juft,  I  wifli,  hosvever, 
that  his  fondnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in- 
which  the  Zephyrs  are  made  to  lament  infilnce. 

To  charge  thefe  pallorals  with  want  of  in- 
vention, is  to  require  what  was  never  intend- 
ed.     The   imitations   are   fo   ambitiouflv  fre- 
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quent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means  rather 
to  fhew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It  is  furely 
fufficient  for  an  author  of  iixteen  not  only  to 
be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  antiquity  with 
judicious  feledlion,  but  to  have  obtained  fufH- 
cient  powder  of  language,  and  fkill  in  metre,  to 
exhibit  a  feries  of  veriification,  which  had  in 
Englifh  poetry  no  precedent,  n.or  has  lince  had 
an  imitation. 

The  deiign  of  **  Windfor  Forefl'*  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  with 
ibme  attention  to  Waller's  poem  on  "  The 
*'  Park;"  but  Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel 
his  mailers  in  variety  and  elegance,  and  the 
art  of  interchanging  defcription,  narrative,  and 
morality.  The  objeflion  made  by  Dennis  is 
the  want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  original 
defign.  There  is  this  w^ant  in  mofl  defcriptive 
poems,  becaufe  as  the  fcenes,  w'hich  thev  muft 
exhibit  fucceffively,  are  ail  fublifiing  at  the 
fame  time,  the  order  in  w'hich  they  are  fnewa 
mull  by  necefilty  be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not 
to  be  exf  e£led  from  the  lall  part  than  from  the 
firfl.     The  attention,  therefore,  which  cannot 

be 
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be  detained  by  fufpenfe,  miift  be  excited  by  di« 
verfity,  fach  as  his  poem  oiFers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  defire  of  diverlity  may  be  too  much 
indulged;  the  parts  of  "  Windfor  Foreft" 
which  deferve  leaft  praife  are  thofe  which  were 
added  to  enhven  the  ftilhiefs  of  the  fceue,  the 
appearance  of  Father  Thames,  and  the  tranf- 
formation  of  Lcdor.a.  Addifon  had  in  his 
*^  Campaign"  derided  the  Rivers  that  "  rife 
**  fron"i  their  oozy  beds"  to  tell  ilories  of  he- 
roes ;  and  it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pope 
fhould  adopt  a  ii£lion  not  only  unnatural,  but 
lately  cenfured.  The  llory  of  Lodona  is  told 
with  fweetnefs ;  but  a  new  metamorpholis  is  a 
ready  and  puerile  expedient;  nothing  is  eafier. 
than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once  a  blooming 
virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  "  Temple  of  Fame"  has,  as  Steele 
warmly  declared,  "a  thoufand  beauties."  Eve- 
ry part  is  fplendid ;  tliere  is  great  luxuriance  of 
ornaments ;  the  original  viiion  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved ;  the  alle- 
gory is  very  Ikiifully  continued,  the  imagery  is 
properly  felefted,  and  learnedly  difplaved  :  yet, 
with  all  this  compreheniion  of  excellence,  as 
its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its  f;:nti- 
Xvl  4  meat? 5 
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ments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be  except- 
ed, have  little  relation  to  general  manners  or 
common  life,  it  never  obtained  much  notice, 
but  is  turned  iilentlv  over,  and  ieidom  quoted 
or  mentioned  with  either  praife  or  blame. 

That  the  "  MclTiah"  excels  the  «'  Pollio'' 
is  no  great  praife,  if  it  be  considered  from  Vv'hat 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "  Verfes  on  the  unfortunate  Lady"^ 
have  drawn  much  attention  by  the  iiiaudable 
Singularity  of  treating  fuicide  with  refpe^t ;  and 
they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  fome 
parts  A^ith  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others 
with  gentle  tendernefs  ;  nor  has  Fope  produced 
any  poem  in  which  the  fcnfe  predominates 
more  over  the  dif^ion.  But  the  tale  is  not 
Skillfully  told ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the 
character  of  either  the  Lady  or  her  Guardian. 
Hifcory  relates  that  fne  was  about  to  difparage 
lierfelrbya  marriage  with  an  inferior;  Pope 
praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and 
yet  condems  tlie  unkle  to  deteftation  for  his 
pride ;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  bs 
cppofcd  by  the  intereil,  malice,  or  envy  of  an 
unkle,  but  never  by  his   pride.     On   fuch  an 
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occaficn  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  be  obfcure, 
but  inconfiuency  never  can  be  right*. 

The  **^  Ode  for  St.  Ceciha's  Day"  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  defirc  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
thor is  generally  confeiled  to  have  mifcarried, 
vet  he  has  mifcarried  only  as  coinpared  with 
Dry  den  ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  compe- 
titors. Dryden's  plan  is  better  chofen  ;  hiftory 
will  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  the  attention 
than  fable  :  the  pallions  excited  by  Di-yden  are 
the  pleafures  and  pains  of  real  life,  the  fcene  of 
Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exiflence ;  Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dryden  with  tur- 

*  The  account  herein  before  given  of  this  lady  and  her  cata- 
Arophe,  cited  by  Johiifon  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind  of  ac- 
quiefcence in  the  truth  thereof,  feeras  no  ctlier  than  might  have 
been  extra<5^ed  from  the  verfes  thenifelves.  1  have  in  nr.y  pof- 
feflion  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  containing  the  name  of  the  lady, 
and  a  reference  to  a  gent'eman  well  knov/n  in  the  literary 
world  for  her  hiflor>'.  Him  1  have  feen  ;  and  from  a  memo- 
randum of  fome  particulars  to  the  pnrpoie  comnninicnted  to 
liim  by  a  lady  of  quality,  he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortunats 
lady's  name  was  Withinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Winbiiry  ; 
that  Ihe  was  in  lo\'e  with  Pope,  and  would  liave  married  him  j 
that  her  giuardian,  thnigh  fhe  was  deformed  in  her  perfon,  look- 
ing upon  fuch  a  match  as  beneath  iier,  fent  her  to  a  convent, 
a:xi  that  a  n:of?,  i.iid  not  a  fword,  put  an  e:;d  to  her  life.     H. 
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bulent  delight ;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  car,  and 

Dryden  finds  the  pafTes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  effential  conftituent 
of  metrical  compolitions,  the  ftated  recurrence 
of  fettled  numbers.  It  may  be  alledged,  that 
Pindar  is  faid  by  Horace  to  have  written  nume- 
ris  lege  falutis :  but  as  no  fach  lax  performances 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of 
that  expreffion  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  perhaps 
the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  a 
modern  Pindarift,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from 
Bentley,  who,  when  he  found  his  criticifms 
upon  a  Greek  Exercife,  which  Cobb  had  pre- 
fented,  refuted  one  after  another  by  Pindar's 
authority,  cried  out  at  lafl,  "  Pindar  was  a 
*'  bold  fellow,  but  thou  art  an  impudent  one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  iafpe£led,  it 
will  be  found  that  tlie  firll  ftanza  coniiils  of 
founds  well  chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  com- 
mon-places, ealily  to  be  found,  and  perhaps 
without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expreiTcd. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy 
the  antagonift  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like 
this — but  every  part  cannot  be  the  beft. 

The 
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The  next  flanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the 
dark  and  difmal  regions  of  mythology,  where 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  forrow, 
can  be  found :  the  poet  however  faithfully  at- 
tends us ;  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed 
by  elegance  of  di£tion,  or  fweetnefs  of  veriifica- 
tion  ;  but  what  can  form  avail  without  better 
matter  ? 

The  lail  Hanza  recurs  again  to  common- 
places. The  conclufion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dryden  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  fame  fault ;  the 
comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  lide,  and 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  tlieir  own 
thoughts :  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the 
praife  of  Mulick,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles, . 
and  infenfible  of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatefl  though  of  his  earliefl 
works,  is  the  **  Elfay  on  Criticifm,"  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  firil  criticks  and 'the  firll  poets, 
as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can 
embellifli  or  dignify  didaclick  compoiition,  fe- 
ledlion  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  jufl- 
uefs.of  precept,  fplendour  of  illuihation,  and 

propriety 
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propriety  of  digreffion.  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  pleaiing  to  confider  that  he  produced  this 
piece  at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled 
it :  he  that  delights  himfelf  with  obferving 
that  fuch  powers  may  be  foon  attained,  can- 
not but  grieve  to  think  that  life  was  ever  after 
at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the 
Efl[ay  would  be  improiitably  tedious  :  but  I  can- 
not forbear  to  obferve,  that  the  comparifon  of 
a  ftudent's  progrefs  in  the  fciences  with  the 
journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps 
the  bell  that  Englifli  poetry  can  Ih^w.  A 
lirnile,  to  be  perfect,  mult  both  illuilrate  and 
ennoble  the  fubjefl  ;  muft  lliew  it  to  the  un- 
derftanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  difplay  it  to 
the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  ;  but  either  of 
thefe  qualities  may  be  fufiicient  to  recommend 
it.  In  didaftick.  pcetrv,  of  which  the  great 
p'jrpofe  is  inilru£iion,  a  fimile  n.ay  be  praifed 
which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble  ; 
in  heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted  Vv'hich  en- 
nobles, though  it  does  not  iilu^ate.  That  it 
mav  be  complete,  it  is  required  to  exhibit, 
indepeiidcntly  of  its  references,  a  pleaiing 
image;  for  a  iim/ile  is  faid  to  be  a  lliort  epifode. 

To 
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To  this  antiquity  was  fo  attentive,  that  circum- 
flances  were  fometimes  added,  which,  having 
no  parallels,  ferved  only  to  fill  the  imagination, 
and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicroufly  called 
**  comparifons   with    a   long   tail.'*     In   their 
fimiles    the  greateft   writers    have    fometimes 
failed ;  the  fhip-race,  compared  with  the   cha- 
riot-race, is  neither  illuftrated  nor  aggrandifcd; 
land  and  water  make  all   the  difference  ;  when 
Apollo,  running  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a 
greyhound   chafing    a   hare,  there    is   nothing 
gained ;  the  ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too 
plain  to  be  made   plainer;  and  a   god  and  the 
daughter  of  a  god  are  not  reprefented  much  to 
their  advantage  by  a  hare  and  dog.    The  fimile 
of  the  Alps  has  no  ufeiefs  parts,  yet  affords  a 
ftriking  picture  by  itfelf;  it  makes  the  fore- 
going pofition  better  undcrilood,  and  enables  it 
to  take  fafier  hold  on  the  attention ;  it  alliils 
the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  direfted  that 
**  the  found  fhould  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe  ;"7i/u^ 
a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ob- 
ferved  beyond  any  other  Englifh  poet. 

This 
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This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and  the 
defire  of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 
found   to   the   fenfe,    have    produced,    in   my 
opinion,    many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary 
beauties.     All  that  can  furnifh  this  reprefenta- 
tlon  are  the  founds    of  the  words  confidered 
fingly,  and   the  time  in  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced.     Every   language   has    fome   words 
framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they  exprefs, 
as  tkumpy   rattle,  iT^^^^-^'^j    ^{A*     Thefe   however 
are  but  iqvt,  and  the  poet  cannot  make  them 
more,  nor  can  thev  be  of  any  ufe  but  wheri 
found  is  to  be  mentioned.     The  time  of  pro- 
nunciation was   in   the  daflylick  raeafures  of 
the  learned  languages   capable  of  coniiderable 
variety ;  but  that  variety  could  be  accommo- 
dated only  to  motion  or  duration,  and  different 
degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps  expreffed  by 
verfes  rapid  or  flow,  without  much  attention 
of  the  writer,  when  the  image  had  full  poffef- 
iion  of  his  fancy  ;    but  our   language   having 
little  flexibility,  our  verfes  can  differ  very  little 
in  their  cadence.     The  fancied  refemblances,  I 
fear,    arife  fometimes  merely  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  words  J  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  fome 

relation 
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relation  between  a  [oft  line  and  foft  couch,  or 
between  hard  fyllables  and  hard  fortune, 

jMotion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  ex- 
emplified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  fufpe£led  that 
in  fuch  refemblances  the  mind  often  governs 
the  ear,  and  the  founds  are  eilimated  by  their 
meaning.  One  of  their  mofl  fuccefsful  at- 
tempts has  been  to  defcnbe  the  labour  of  Sify- 
phus : 

"With  many  a  weary  flep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  flone  ; 
The  huge  round  ftone,  refuhing  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along  the 
ground. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  flone  to  move 
flowly  upward,  and  roll  violently  back?  But 
fet  the  fame  numbers  to  another  fenfe  ; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  fong, 
Chear*d  the  rough  road,  we  wiflv'd  the  rough  road 

long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  fleps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity. 

But, 
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But,  to  fhew  how  little  the  greateft  mailer  of 
numbers  can  fix  tiie  principles  of  reprefentative 
harmony,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark  that 
the  poet,  who  tells  us,  that 

"When  Ajax  flrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flowt 

Not  fo,  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  fivims  along  the 
main ; 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the 
praife  of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  he  tried 
another  experiment  upon  Jound  and  tlnic^  and 
produced  this  memorahle  triplet  ; 

Waller  was  fmooth  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join  1 

The  varying  v^rfe,  the  fu-Il  refoiinding  line,        L 

The  long  majellick  march,  and  energy  divine.   I 

•*■ 
Here  are  the  fwiftnefs  of  thfe  rapid  race,  and 

the  march  of  flow-paced  raajefty,  exhibited  by 

the  fame  poet  in  the  fame  fequence  of  fyllables, 

except  that  the  exa6l  profodift  will   find   the 

line  ol  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longer  than  that 

of  tarainefs. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 

and  when  real  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 

to  be  reje£tcd,  and  not  to  be  folicited. 

To 
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To  the  praifes  which  have  been  accumulated 
cii  *'  The  Rape  of  the  Lock*  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting- 
maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of 
that  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moll 
attra^Slive  of  all  ludicrous  compoHtions,  let  it 
rather  be  now  enquired  from  what  fources  the 
power  of  pleaiing  is  derived. 

Dr,  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical 
perfpicacity,  has  remarked  that  the  preterna- 
tural agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities 
<:an  no  longer  gain  attention  ;  we  fhould  have 
turned  away  from  a  conteft  between  Venus  and 
Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical  perfons 
always  excites  conviction  of  its  own  abfurdity-; 
they  may  produce  efFccXS,  but  cannot  conduct 
aftions  :  when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion, 
it  diflblves :  thus  D'ifcord  may  raife  a  mutiny  ; 
but  D'ifcord  cannot  condud  a  march,  nor  be- 
jiege  a  town.  Pope  brought  in  view  a  new 
race  of  Beings,  with  powers  and  paliions  pro- 
portionate to  their  operation.  The  Svlphs 
and  Gnomes  aft  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table, 
what  more  terrifick  and  more  powerful  phan- 
toms perform  on  the  ftormy  ocean,  or  the  field 

Vol.  V.  N  of 
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of  battle  ;  they  give  their  proper  help,  and  do 

their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  obje£lor,  not  to  have 
been  the  inventer  of  this  petty  nation ;  a  charge 
which  might  with  more  juftice  have  been 
brought  againft  the  author  of  the  '*  Diad,"  vvho 
doubtlefs  adopted  the  reHgious  fyflem  of  his 
country  ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names  of 
his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented?  Has 
he  not  affigned  them  chara£lers  and  operations 
never  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not,  at  leaft, 
given  them  their  iirft  poetical  exiflcnce  ?  If 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  denominate  his  work 
original,  nothing  original  ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  two  moll  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial 
people,  never  heard  of  before,  is  prefcnted  to 
■US  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  eafy,  that  the 
reader  feeks  for  no  further  information,  but 
immediately  mingles  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, adopts  their  interefls,  and  attends  their 
purfuits,  loves  a  Sylph,  and  detefts  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  nev/,  every 
paragraph   will   prove.      The   fubjedt   of   the 

poem 
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poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents 
of  common  life  j  nothing  real  is  introduced  that 
is  not  ken  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded ; 
yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day  is  here 
brought  before  us,  invefted  with  fo  much  art 
of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing  is  dif- 
guifed,  every  thing  is  ilriking,  and  we  feci 
all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from  which 
we  have  a  thoufand  times  turned  faftidioufly 
away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us 
to  laugh  at  "  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the 
*'  female  fex."  It  is  therefore  without  jullice  that 
Dennis  charges  the  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock."  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reafon  fets  it 
below  the  "  Lutrin,"  which  expofes  the  pride 
and  difcordof  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but,  if  they  had  both  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who  would  have  de- 
ferved  moil  from  publick  gratitude.  The  freaks, 
and  humours,  and  fpleen,  and  vanity  of  women, 
as  they  embroil  families  in  difcord,  and  fill 
houfes  with  difquiet,  do  more  to  obflruct  the 
happinefs  of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of 
the  clergy  in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well 
N   2  obfcrved, 
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obferved,  that  the  mifery  of  man  proceeds 
not  from  any  fingle  crufh  of  overwhehning 
evil,  but  from  fmall  vexations  continually  re- 
peated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the 
machinery  is  fuperfiuous  ;  that,  by  all  the 
buille  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main 
event  is  neither  haflened  nor  retarded.  To 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfvver  is  not  eafily 
made.  The  Sylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe  ;  and  it  mufl  be  allowed  to  imply 
fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufhciently  intermingled  with  the  a6lion. 
Other  parts  may  likewife  be  charged  with  want 
of  connection  ;  the  game  at  ombre  might  be 
fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  hair  while 
fhe  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  too  fond  of 
play  will  be  in  danger  of  negle£ling  more 
important  interefls.  Thofe  perhaps  are  faults  ; 
but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  fo  much  excel- 
lence ! 

The  Epiftle  of  '*  Eloife  to  Abelard"  is  one 
of  the  moil  happy  productions  of  human  wit  : 
the  fubjeft  is  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals 

of 
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of  the  world,  to  find  another  which  fo  many 
circumflances  concur  to  recommend.  We  re- 
gularly intereft  ourfelves  moft  in  the  fortune  of 
thofe  who  moll  deferve  our  notice.  Abelard 
and  Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  days  for 
eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally  loves 
truth.  The  adventures  and  misfortunes  of 
this  illuftrious  pair  are  known  from  undifputed 
hiilory.  Their  fate  does  not  leave  the  mind 
in  hopelefs  dejeflion  ;  for  they  both  found 
quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and  piety. 
So  new  and  fo  affefting  is  their  ftory,  that  it 
fuperfedes  invention,  and  imagination  ranges 
at  full  liberty  without  ilraggling  into  fcenes  o£ 
fable. 

The  flory,  thus  fl^il fully  adopted;  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing 
behind  him,  which  feems  more  the  efFe£l  of 
fludious  perfcvcranee  and  laborious  revifal. 
Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curiofa  feli* 
c'lta^^  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultivation. 
Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  {(^\\i<i^  nor  afperitv  of 
language. 

The  fourccs  from  which  fcntiments,  which 

have  fo   much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been 

drawn,  arc  fhevvn  to  be  the  myilick  writers  by 
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the  learned  author  of  the  **  Efiay  on  the  Life 
*'  and  Writings  of  Pope ;"  a  book  which 
teaches  how  the  brow  of  Criticifm  may  be 
fmoothed,  and  how  fhe  may  be  enabled,  with 
all  her  feverity,  to  attra£l  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  difquiiition  has  now  con- 
duced me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  **  Iliad ;"  a  perform.ance  which  no 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the 
Greeks  tranflation  was  almoft  unknown ;  it 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Bar- 
barians for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there  is 
but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranfla- 
tors  ;  but  1  can  hear  of  no  veriion,  uniefs  per- 
haps Anguilara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagernefs.  The  '*  Iliad"  of  Salvini 
ever)^  reader  may  diR'Over  to  be  pun(5liliGully 
cxa£l ;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguifh 
Ikilfuliy  pedantick  ;  and  his  countrymen,  the 
proper  judges  of  its  pov>?er  to  pleafe,  rejc£l  it 
with  difgull. 

Their  predeceffors  the  Romans  have  left 
fome  fpecimcns  of  tranflation   behind  tliem, 

and 
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and  that  employment  muft  have  had  fome  credit 
in  which  TuUy  and  Germanicus  engaged  ;  but 
■unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that 
the  plays  of  Terence  were  verlions  of  Menan- 
der,  nothing  tranilated  feems  ever  to  have  rifeii 
to  high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meri- 
dian hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably 
induftrious  to  enrich  their  own  language  with 
the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  ;  but  found  them- 
felves  reduced,  bv  whatever  necefiity,  to  turn 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  profe. 
Whoever  could  read  an  autlior,  could  tranflate 
him.     From  fuch  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

Tlie  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking was  drawn  from  the  verlions  of  Dry- 
den.  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery 
from  Momer  ;  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now 
paid  by  his  tranflator.  Pope  fearched  the  pages 
of  Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic 
di6tion  ;  but  It  will  not  be  denied  that  he 
added  much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated 
our  language  with  fo  much  diligence  and  art, 
that  he  has  left  in  his  *'  Homer"  a  treafure  of 
poetical  elegances  to  poflerity.  His  verficn 
may  be  laid  to  have  tuned  the  Englifh  tongue; 
for  lincc  its  appearance  no  writer,  however  de- 
N  4  iicient 
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ficient  ill  other  powers,  has  wanted  melody. 
Such  a  feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  corre£ted, 
and  fo  fweetly  modulated,  took  pofTeiBon  of 
the  publick  ear ;  the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of 
t' e  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranflation. 

But  in  the  moft  general  applaufe  difcordant 
voices  will  alwavs  be  heard.  It  has  been  ob- 
je£lcd  by  feme,  who  wifh  to  be  numbered 
among  the  fons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  verlion 
of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it  exhibits 
no  refemblance  of  the  original  and  chara£lerif- 
tick  manner  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants 
his  awful  fimplicity,  his  artlefs  grandeur,  his 
imaffe£ted  majelly*.  This  cannot  be  totally 
denied  ;  but    it  mufl  be  remembered  that  ne- 

*  Bentley  was  one  of  thefe.  He  and  Pope,  foon  after  the 
pviblicatlon  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner ;  when 
Pope,  defirous  of  his  opinion  of  the  tranflation,  addrefled  him 
thus  :  "  Dr.  Bentley,  1  or<lered  my  bookfeller  to  fend  you 
"  your  books ;  1  hope  you  received  them."  Bentley,  who  had 
purpofely  avoided  faying  any  thing  about  Homer,  pretended  not 
to  underftand  him,  and  afked,  *  Books  !  books  !  what  books  ?' 

*  My  Homer,'  replied  Pope,  *  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 

*  fubicribe  for.' — *  Oh,'  faid  Bentley,  *  ay  now  I  recoiled — your 
'  tranlla-io'.; : — it  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope  ;  but  you  muft 
'  not  call  it  Homer.'     H. 

Ccjpdas 
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€ej]itai  quod  cog'ii  defendit ;  that  may  be  lawfully 
done  which  cannot  be  forborn.  Time  and 
place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In  eftimat- 
ing  this  tranflation,  confideration  muft  be  had 
of  the  nature  of  our  language,  the  form  of  our 
metre,  and,  above  all,  of  the  change  which  two 
thoufand  years  have  made  in  the  modes  of  life 
and  the  habits  of  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a 
language  of  the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that 
of  Homer,  in  verfes  of  the  fame  meafure,  and 
in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen 
hundred  years  ;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
ilate  of  the  world  fo  much  altered,  and  the  de- 
mand for  elegance  fo  much  increafed,  that 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer  ;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed  paiTages, 
very  few  can  be  Ihewn  which  he  has  not  em- 
belliflied. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  fubordination, 
gain  leifure  to  grow  wife,  and  feel  the  Ihame 
of  ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unfatif- 
fied  curioiity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind 
plain  fenfe  is  grateful;  that  which  fills  the  void 
removes  unealinefs,  and  to  be  free  from  pain 
for  a  while  is  pleafure  ;  but  repletion  generates 

fadidioufnefs  \ 
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failidioufnefs ;  a  faturated  intelledl  ioon  b€-» 
comes  luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  wil- 
ling reception  till  it  is  recommended  by  arti- 
ficial diftion.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
progrefs  of  learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  firfl 
writers  are  fimple,  and  that  every  age  improves 
in  elegance.  One  refinement  always  makes 
way  for  another  ;  and  what  was  expedient  to 
Virgil  was  neceiTary  to  Pope. 

I  fuppofe  many  readers  of  the  Englifh  "  Iliad,'* 
when  they  have  been  touched  vvith  fome  unex- 
pected beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  v/here,  alas  !  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  Komer  doubtlefs  owes  to  his 
tranliator  many  Ovidian  graces  not  exaflly 
fuitable  to  his  charaSer ;  but  to  have  added 
can  be  no  great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken 
away.  Elegance  is  furely  to  be  dcfired,  if  it 
be  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  dignity.  A 
hero  would  wiih  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be 
reverenced. 

To  a  thoufand  cavils  one  anfv^^cr  is  fufHcient; 
the  purpofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  tlie 
criticifm  which  would  deflrov  the  power  of 
pleafing  mull  be  blown  afide.  Pope  wrote  for 
his  own  age  and  his  own  nation :  he  knew  that 

it 
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it  was  neceflary  to  colour  the  images  and  point 
the  fentiments  of  his  author  ;  he  therefore 
made  him  graceful,  but  loil  him  fome  of  his 
fublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfioii 
is  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended to  many  readers,  though  they  were 
undoubtedly  written  to  fwell  the  volumes, 
ought  not  to  pafs  without  praile:  commentaries 
which  attract  the  reader  by  the  pleafure  of 
perufal  have  not  often  appeared ;  the  notes  of 
others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  thcfe  of 
Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objefled,  with  fufficient 
reafon,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too 
much  of  unfeafonable  levity  and  affected  gaiety; 
that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to  the  Ladies, 
and  the  eafe  which  is  fo  carefully  preferved  is 
fometimes  the  eafe  of  a  trifier.  Every  art  has 
its  terms,  and  every  kind  of  inilruclion  its  pro- 
per llyle  ;  the  gravity  of  common  criticks  may 
be  tedious,  but  is  lefs  defpicable  than  chiidiln 
merriment. 

Of  the  "  OdylTey"  nothing  remains  to  be 
obferved  :  tlie  fame  general  praife  may  be  given 
to  both  tranflations,  and  a  particular  cxamiiia- 

tion 
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tion  of  either  would  require  a  large  volume. 
The  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who 
endeavoured  not  unfuccel'sfuily  to  imitate  his 
m  after. 

Of  the  *'Dunciad"  the  hint  Is  confelTedly  taken 
from  Dryden's  '*  Mac  Flecknoe  ;  but  the  plan  is 
fo  enlarged  and  diverfified  as  juftly  to  claim  the 
praife  of  an  onginal,  and  affords  perhaps  tlie 
bed  fpecimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  perfonal 
fatire  ludicroufly  pompous. 

That  the  deiign  was  moral,  w^hatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himfelf, 
1  am  not  convinced.  The  firft  motive  was  the 
delire  of  revenging  the  contempt  with  which 
Theobald  had  treated  his  "  Shakfpeare,"  and  re- 
gaining the  honour  which  he  had  loft,  by 
crushing  his  opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of 
bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it 
was  neceffary  to  find  other  enemies  with  other 
nam.es,  at  whofe  expence  he  might  divert  the 
publick. 

In  this  deiign  there  was  petulance  and  ma- 
lignity enough  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very 
criminal.  An  author  places  himfelf  uncalled 
before  the  tribunal  of  Criticifm,  and  folicits 
fame  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace.  Dulnefs  or  de- 
formity 
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fermity  are  not  culpable  in  themfelves,  but 
may  be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of 
beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pa's  without 
Teprehenfion,  what  fhould  reflrainthem  ?  impune 
diem  confumpferit  in2ens  Telephus  ;  and  upon  bad 
writers  only  will  cenfure  have  much  efFe£l. 
The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore 
into  contempt,  dropped  impotent  from  Bentley^ 
like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  fatirical  criticifm 
may  be  conlidered  as  ufefal  when  it  redlifies 
error  and  improves  judgement  ;  he  that  refines 
the  publick  tafte  is  a  publick  benefaftor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known  ; 
its  chief  fault  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  phylicaliy  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingnefs,  and  of  which 
every  ear  fhrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  ofFenfive  as  it  is,  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  pafTagcs ; 
fuch  as  the  formation  and  dillolution  of  Moore, 
the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the  misfortune 
fif  the  Floriit,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and 

{lately 
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fliately  numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding 
paragraph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
**  Dunciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  Ihould  be  pubHfhed,  as  in  the  prefent 
colle6lion,  with  all  its  variations. 

The  "  ElTay  on  ]\lan'*  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  long  coniideration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happieft  of  Pope's  performances.  The 
fubjeft  is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry, 
and  the  poet  was  not  fufficiently  mailer  of  his 
fubje£l ;  nietaphyfical  morality  w^as  to  him  a 
new  iludy,  he  was  proud  of  his  acquifitions, 
j^nd,  fuppofing  himfelf  mafler  of  great  fecrets, 
was  in  hafle  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned. 
Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  firft  Epiflle,  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  deduced 
an  order  of  beings  fuch  as  mankind,  becaufe 
Infinite  Excellence  can  do  only  what  is  bell. 
He  finds  out  that  thefe  beings  mufl  be  *'  fome- 
**  where,"  and  that  *^  all  the  queftion  is  whe- 
***  ther  man  be  in  a  wrong  place."  Surely  if, 
according  to  the  poet's  Leibnitian  reafoning,  we 
may  infer  that  man  ought  to  be,  only  becaufe 
he  is,  w^e  may  allow  that  his  place  is  the  right 
place,  becaufe  he  has  it.     Supreme  Wifdom  is 

not 
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not  lefs  infallible  ia  difpofing  than  in  creating. 
But  what  is  meant  by  fomewhere  and  place,  and 
wron^  place,  it  had  been  vain  to  alk  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  alked  himfelf. 

Having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of 
wifdom,  he  tells  us  much  that  every  man 
knows,  and  much  that  he  does  not  know  him- 
felf; that  we  fee  but  littfe,  and  that  the  order 
of  the  univerfe  is  beyond  our  comprehension  ; 
an  opinion  not  very  uncommon ;  and  that 
there  is  a  chain  of  fubordinate  beings  *'  from 
"  infinite  to  nothing,"  of  which  himfelf  and 
his  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  But  he  gives 
i3S  one  comfort,  which,  without  his  help,  he 
fuppofes  unattainable,  in  the  portion  *'  that 
"  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is  wife.'* 

This  ElTay  affords  an  egregious  inllance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  fplen- 
dour  of  imagery,  and  the  fedudiv^  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  was  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  happily  difguifed. 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing;  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new 
array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother 
and  his  nurfe.  When  thefe  wonder-working 
founds  fmk  into  fenfc,  and  the  dodrine  of  the 
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Eflay,  difrobed  of  Its  ornaments,  is  kft 
to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence,  what 
fhall  we  difcover  ?  That  we  are,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ig- 
norant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain  of 
cxiflence;  and  that  we  could  not  make  one 
another  with  more  fkill  than  we  are  made.  We 
may  learn  yet  more ;  that  the  arts  of  human 
life  were  copied  from  the  inflin^tive  operations 
of  other  animals  j  that  if  the  world  be  made  fox 
man,  it  may  be  faid  that  man  was  made  for 
geefe.  To  thefe  profound  principles  of  natural 
knowledge  are  added  fome  moral  inflru£tions 
equally  new;  that  felf-interefl,  well  underllood, 
Vv'ill  produce  fecial  concord  ;  that  men  are  mu- 
tual gainers  by  mutual  benefits  ;  that  evil  is 
fometimes  balanced  by  good  ;  that  human  ad- 
vantages are  unftable  and  fallacious,  of  un- 
certain duration  and  doubtful  effbcl  ;  that 
cur  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part, 
but  to  att  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our 
own  ;  and  that  happinefs  is  always  in  our 
power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehcniive  fearcli 
may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard  all  this 
before  j  but  it  was  never  tiU  now  recommended 

by 
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Ijy  fuch  a  blaze  of  embellifhments,  or  fucli 
fweetnefs  of  melody.  The  vigorous  contrac- 
tion of  fome  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplifica- 
tion of  others,  the  incidental  illuflrations,  and 
fometimes  the  dignity,  fometimes  the  foftnefs 
of  the  verfes,  enchain  philofophy,  fufpend  cri- 
ticifm,  and  opprefs  judgement  by  overpowering 
pleafure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs;  yet  if  I  had 
"andertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
position before  a  rigid  critick,  1  fliould  not  fe- 
le£l  the  *'Eiray  on  Manf  for  it  contains  more 
lines  unfuccefs fully  laboured,  more  harflinefs 
of  di£lion,  more  thoughts  imperfeclly  cxprefTed, 
more  levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heavi- 
nefs  without  ftrength,  than  will  eafily  be  found 
in  all  his  other  works. 

The  "  Charaflers  of  Men  and  Vv^omen"  arc 
the  product  of  diligent  fpecuiation  upon  hu- 
man life;  much  labour  has  been  beflowed  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  efti mated, 
I  recommend  a  comparifon  of  his  "  Chara£lers 
**  of  Women"  with  Boileau's  Satiie  ;  it  will 
then  be  (gqii  with  how  much  more  perfpicacity 
female   nature  is  invefti gated,  and  female  eX' 
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cellence  fele£led ;  and  he  furely  is  no  mean 
V7riter  to  whom  Boileau  fhall  be  found  inferior. 
The  "  Chara6lers  of  Men,"  however,  arc 
written  with  more,  if  not  with  deeper,  thought, 
and  exhibit  many  paflages  exquiHtely  beautiful. 
The  "  Gem  and  the  Flower"  will  not  ealily  be 
equalled.  In  the  women's  part  are  fome  de- 
feats •,  the  charafler  of  AtoiTa  is  not  fo  neatly 
finifhed  as  that  of  Clodio  ;  and  fome  of  the  fe- 
male charafters  may  be  found  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently among  men;  what  is  faid  of  Philomede 
was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epiflles  to  Lord  Bathurft  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  "Warburton  has  endeavoured 
to  find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in 
tiie  writer's  head,  and,  to  fupport  his  hypothe- 
fis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  publiihed 
kfl.  In  one,  the  moll  valuable  paiTage  is  per- 
haps the  Elogy  on  "  Good  Senfe  ;"  and  the 
other,  the  **  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.". 

The  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires,"  is  a  per- 
formance confifting^  as  it  feems,  of  many  frag- 
ments wrought  into  one  defign,  w^iich  by  this 
■union  of  fcattered  beauties  contains  more  flrik- 
ing  paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been 

brouglit 
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brought  together  into  an  occafional  work.  As 
there  is  no  ftronger  motive  to  exertion  than 
felf-defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  fpirit, 
or  dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindication  of  his 
own  charafter.  The  meaneft  paffage  is  the  fa- 
tire  upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  wliich  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the  *'  Epi^ 
*'  logue  to  the  Satires,"  it  was  very  juftly 
remarked  by  Savage,  that  the  fecond  was  in 
the  whole  more  flrongly  conceived,  and  more 
equally  fupported,  but  that  it  had  no  fingle 
pailages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  llrfl  for 
the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  feem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This 
employment  became  his  favourite  by  its  faci- 
lity ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
nothing  was  required  but  to  accommodate 
as  he  could  the  fentiments  of  an  old  author 
to  recent  fa£ls  or  familiar  images ;  but  what  is 
eafy  is  feldom  excellent;  fuch  imitations  can- 
not give  pleafure  to  common  readers  ;  the 
man  of  learning  may  be  fometimes  furprifed 
and  delighted  by  an  unexpected  parallel  j  but 
O  2  the 
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the  comparifon  requires  knowledge  of  the 
origh^al,  which  will  likewife  oftdn  clete£l: 
ilrained  applications.  Between  Roman  images 
and  Englifh  manners  there  will  be  an  irre- 
concileable  diffimilitude,  and  the  works  will 
be  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured  ;  nei- 
ther original  nor  tranflated,  neither  ancient  nor 
modern*. 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  ad- 
^ufted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  con- 
fiitute  genius.     He  had  Invention,  by  which 

*  In  one  cf  thefe  poems  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs  a 
fiory  that  I  once  heard  the  reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate. 

*  Slander  or  poifon  dread  from  Delia's  rage ; 
Ha'd  words,  or  hanging  if  your  judge  be  **-*^*.' 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  conceiv- 
ing thr.t  his  name  was  n-.eant  to  fill  up  the  blank,  fent  his  clerk 
to  Mr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  infult.  Pope  told  the  young 
man,  that  the  blank  might  be  fupplied  by  many  monofyllables, 
otiier  than  the  judge's  name  : — 'but,  fir,'  faid  the  clerk,  *  the 
judge  fays  that  no  other  word  will  make  fenfe  of  the  paffage.'— 

*  So  then  it  feems,'  fays  Pope,  *  your  mafter  is  not   only  a 

*  judge,  but  a  poet :  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  odds  are  againft  me. 

*  Give  my  refpedls  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  1  will  not  contend 

*  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  he  may  fill  up  the 

*  blank  as  he  pleafes.'    H. 

new 
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new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new 
fcenes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in  the  "Rape 
**  of  the  Locic;"  and  by  which  extrinlick  and 
adventitious  embelliiliments  and  illuftrations 
are  connefted  with  a  known  fubjed,  as  in  the 
**  Eifay  on  Criticifm."  He  had  Imagination, 
which  ftrongly  impreffes  on  the  writer's  mind, 
and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the 
various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life  and 
-energies  of  paffion,  as  in  his  "  Eloifa," 
«'  Windfor  Foreft,"  and  the  "  Ethick  Epif- 
*'  ties."  He  had  Judgement,  which  fele<fls 
-from  life  or  nature  what  the  prsfcnt  purpofe 
requires,  and  by  feparating  the  eflence  of  things 
from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  repre- 
-fentation  more  powerful  than  the  reality :  and 
he  had  colours  of  language  always  before  him, 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace 
of  elegant  expreilion,  as  when  he  accommo- 
dates his  diftion  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity 
of  Homer's  fentiments  and  defcriptions. 

Poetical  expreffion  includes  found  as  well  as 
meaning ;  *'  Mufick,"  fays  Dryden,  **  is  in- 
**  articulate  poetry  j"  among  the  excellences  of 
Pope,  therefore,  muft  be  mentioned  the  me- 
lody of  hiij  metre.  By  pcruiing  the  works  of 
O  3  Dryden, 
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Dryden,  he  difcovered  the  moft  perfeft  fabrick 
of  Englifli  verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to 
that  only  which  he  found  the  beft  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  reflraint,  his  poetry  has  been 
cenfured  as  too  uniformly  mulical,  and  as  glut- 
ting the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs.  I  fuf- 
pe6l  this  obje£lion  to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who 
judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception ; 
and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  lefs  plea- 
fure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  relieve  at- 
tention by  lludied  difcords,  or  afFefled  to  break 
his  lines  and  vary  his  paufes. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  verfi- 
fication,  he  did  not  opprefs  his  powers  with 
fuperfluous  rigour.  He  feems  to  have  thought 
with  Boileau,  that  the  praftice  of  writing  might 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  fliould  overbalance 
tlie  advantage.  The  conftrudion  of  his  lan- 
guage is  not  always  {lri£\:ly  grammatical;  with 
tliofe  rhymes  which  prefcription  had  conjoined 
he  contented  himfelf,  without  regard  to  Swift's 
remonflrances,  though  there  was  no  flriking 
confonance ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary 
his  terminations,  or  to  refufe  admiffion  at  a 
fmall  diilance  to  the  fame  rhymes. 

To 
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To  Swift's  ediifl  for  the  excluiion  of  Alex- 
andrines and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard  ;  he 
admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton, 
too  rarely,  he  ufes  them  more  liberally  in  his 
tranflation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always,  I 
think,  unfuccefsfuUy,  except  once  in  the 
*-'  Rape  of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from  his 
verfes ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.  Each  of 
the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  *'  Iliad"  might  lofc 
two  fyllables  with  very  little  diminution  of  the 
meaning;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his  art  and 
labour,  one  verfe  feems  to  be  made  for  the  fake 
of  another.  In  his  latter  produ<ftions  the  dic- 
tion Is  fometimes  vitiated  by  French  idioms, 
with  which  Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infedled 
him.  • 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which 
he  declared  his  own  ear  to  be  moll  gratified  was- 
this : 

Lo,  where  Mceoris  fleeps,  and  hardly  flows 

The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows. 

Bur  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dlf- 
cover. 

O  4  j^t 
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It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 
fhrafe  poetically  elegant  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, ^^'hich  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
veriion  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained  poiTef- 
fion  of  fo  many  beauties  of  fpeech,  it  were  de- 
firable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from  au- 
thors, obfcure  as  well  as  eminent,  what  he 
thought  brilliant  or  ufeful,  and  preferved  it  all 
in  a  regular  colieclion,  is  not  unlikely.  When, 
in  his  lail  years,  Hail's  Satires  were  fhewn 
him,  he  wifhedthat  he  had  feen  them  fooner. 

New  fentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce  ;  but  to  attempt  anv  farther  improve- 
ment of  verlificati  on  will  be  dangerous.  Art 
;ind  diligence  have  now  done  their  befl,  and 
what  fhall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needle fs  curioilty. 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  to  an- 
fwcr  the  queftion  that  has  once  been  aflved, 
Whether  Pope  was  a  poet;  otherwife  than  bv 
afking  in  return,  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumfcribe  poetry 
by  a  definition  will  only  fhew  the  narrownefs 
of  the  definer,  though  a  deiinition  which  fhall 
exclude  Pc-^e  will  not  eaHly  be  n:iade.     Let  us 

look 
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look  round  upon  the  prefent  time,  and  back 
upon  the  pail;  let  us  enquire  to  whom  the 
yoice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of 
poetry  ;  let  their  produdions  be  examined,  and 
their  claims  flated,  and  the  pretenlions  of  Pope 
will  be  no  more  difputed.  Had  he  given  the 
world  only  his  verlion  the  name  of  poet  muft 
have  been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the 
^*  Iliad'"  were  to  clafs  his  fucceflcrs,  he  would 
alTign  a  very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  with- 
out requiring  any  other  evidence  of  Genius. 

The  following  Letter,  of  which  the  original 
is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  com* 
municated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Jod- 
reil, 

*'  To  Mr.  Ep.idges,  at  the  Bifhop  of  London's 
at  Fulham.. 

•*  SIR, 
■    *'  The  favour   of  your  Letter,    with  your 
Remarks,  can  never  be  enough  acknowledged  f 
and  the  fpeed  with  which   you  difcharged  fo 
troublefome  a  .talk,  doubles  the  obligation. 

*'  I  muft  own,  you  have  pleafed  me  very 
much  by  the  commcndutions   fo  ill  beftowed 

upon 
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Upon  me ;  but,  I  affure  you,  much  more  bf 
the  franknefs  of  your  cenfure,  which  I  ought 
to  take  the  more  kindlv  of  the  two,  as  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  fcribbler  to  be  improved 
in  his  judgement  than  to  be  foothed  in  his 
vanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  deviations, 
from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes ;  who 
are,  it  feems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  decryed 
for  the  badnefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chapman- 
pretends  to  have  reflored  the  genuine  fenfe  of 
the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all  former 
explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places  :  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to  Hobbes ^ 
that  they  confefs  they  have  correfted  the 
old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  ver- 
fion.  For  my  part,  I  generallv  took  the  author's 
meaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained  it'r  yet 
their  authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  imperfe£lnefs  in  the  language,  over-ruled 
me.  However,  Sir,  you  may  be  confident  I 
think  you  in  the  right,  becaufe  you  happen  to 
be  of  my  opinion  :  (for  men  (let  them  fay 
wL-atthey  will)  never  approve  any  other's  kni'cf 

but 
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but  as  it  fquares  with  their  own.)     But  you 
have  made  me  much  more  proud  of,  and  poii- 
tive  in  my  judgement,  lince  it  is  ilrengthened 
by  yours.     I  think  your  criticifm^,  which   re- 
gard the  expreffion,  very  juft,  and  fhall  make 
my  profit  of  them;  to  give  you  fome  proof 
that  I  am  in  earneft,  I  will  alter  three  verfea 
on  your  bare   objeftion,  though  I   have  Mr, 
Dryden's  example  for  each  of  them.    And  this, 
1  hope,  you  will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obe- 
dience, from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of 
one  true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  criticks  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  fpeak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all 
I  can  procure,  to  make  up,   that  way,  for  my 
own  want  of  critical  underllanding  in  the  ori- 
ginal beauties  of  Homer.     Though  the  greateil: 
of  them  are  certainly  thofe  of  Invention  and 
Defign,  which  are  not  at  all   confined  to   the 
language  :  for  the  dillinguiihing  excellences  of 
Homer  are  (by  the  confent  of  the  beft  criticks 
of  all  nations)  firft  in  the  manners,  (v/hich  in- 
clude all  the  fpeeches,  as  being  no  other  than 
the  reprefentations   of  each  pcrfon's   manners 
by  his  words:)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and 
fire,  which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with 

that 
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that  wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mafier  of  himfelf,  while 
he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  intereiled 
and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
once,  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflator  of  Homer 
ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to  it,  be- 
caufe  the  chief  reafon  why  all  tranilations  fall 
fhort  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  con- 
ftraint  they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy 
and  difpirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as 
I  take  it,  coniiils  in  that  noble  Simplicity  which 
runs  through  all  his  works  ;  (and  yet  his  dic- 
tion, contrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  con- 
fident with  fimplicity,  is  at  the  fame  time  very 
copious).  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into 
this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but  I  find  I  have 
faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken  too  inconli- 
derately  ;  what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon 
this  fubje6t,  I  fliall  be  glad  to  communicate  to 
you  (for  my  own  improvement)  when  we 
,rneet;  which  is  a  happinefs  I  very  earneftly  de- 
fire,    as   I   do   likcwife   fome   opportunity   of 

proving 
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proving  how  much  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
your  friendfhip,  and  how  truly  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  mofl  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

A.  Pope." 


The  Criticifm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  which 
was  printed  in  ''  The  Univerfal  Viiitor,"  is 
placed  here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to 
be  inferted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  bed  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of 
propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of  thole 
who  have  mcfl  excelled.  I  fhall  therefore  en- 
deavour, at  this  v'lfit^  to  entertain  the  young 
ftudents  in  poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's 
Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  tOmb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  cha- 
ra^^er  of  writing,  but  may  be  compofed  in 

verfc 
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vverfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pane- 
:gyrical.;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  dillinguifhed 
with  a  {lone  but  by  our  friends ;  but  it  has  no 
rule  to  retrain  or  moHify  it,  except  this,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  common  be- 
holders may  be  expe£led  to  have  leifure  and 
patience  to  perufe. 


O;/  C  H  A  R  L  E  s  ftz ;-/  ^  D  o  R  s  E  T ,   in  the   Cburcb 
of  IVythyham  in  Sujfex. 

Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Mufe's  pride, 
Patron  of  arts^  and  judge  of  nature,  dy'd. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fanctify'd  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  llate ; 
Yetfoft  in  nature,  though  fevere  his  la}^ 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 
Bleft  fatyrill: !  who  touch'd  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  fliovvM,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  pleafe, 
Yet  facred  kept  his  friendfliip,  and  his  eafe. 
Bleft  peer  !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  refledled  on  his  race  ; 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fliine. 
And  patriots  flill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The 
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The  firfl  diflicli  of  this  epitaph  contains  a 
kind  of  information  which  few  would  want, 
that  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erefted, 
died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qualities  worthy 
of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  that 
were  likely  to  exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man, 
or  incline  us  much  to  wonder  that  he  fliould 
die.  What  is  meant  by^'  judge  of  nature," 
is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature  is  not  the  obje6l  of 
human  judgement  :  for  it  is  in  vain  to  judge 
where  we  cannot  alter.  If  by  nature  is  meant, 
what  is  commonly  called  nature  by  the  criticks, 
a  juil  reprcfentation  of  things  really  exifting,' 
and  a£tions  really  performed,  nature  cannot  be' 
properly  oppofed  to  art ;  nature  being,  in  this 
fenfe,  only  the  bell  efFe£t  oi  art. 

The  fcourge  of  pride 

Of  this  couplet,  the  fecond  line  is  not,  what 
ds  intended,  an  illuftration  of  the  former.  Pride, 
in  the  Great,  is  indeed  well  enough  conne£led 
•with  knaves  in  ftate,  though  knaves  is  a  word 
Tather  too  ludicrous  and  light ;  but  the  men- 
tion oifanSl'ified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts 
to  fops  in  learning,  but  ratlier  to  fome  fpecies  of 

tyranny 
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tyranny  or  oppreflion,  fomething  more  gloomy 

and  more  formidable  than  foppery. 

Yet  foft  his  nature — — 

This  is  a  high  complim.ent,  but  was  not  firft 
beftowed  on  Dorfet  by  Pope,  The  next  verfe 
is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blell  fatyrift ! 

In  this  diftich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
v/as  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame 
thefe  imitations  with  much  harfhnefs  ;  in  long 
performances  they  are  fcarcely  to  be  avoided, 
and  in  fhorter  they  may  be  indulged,  becaufe 
the  train  of  the  composition  may  naturally  in- 
volve them,  or  the  fcantinefs  of  tlie  fubjeft 
allow  little  choice.  However,  what  is  bor- 
rowed is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own  ;  and  it 
28  the  bufinefs  of  critical  juflice  to  give  every 
bird  of  the  Mufes  his  proper  feather. 

Blefl:  courtier  I 

"Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be   com- 
mended for  keeping  his  eaje  facred^  may  per- 
liaps  be  difputable.     To  pleafe  king  and  coun- 
try. 
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try,  without  facrificing  friendftilp  to  any  change 
of  times,  was  a  very  UTicomrnon  inftance  of 
prudence  or  felicity,  and  deferved  to  be  kept 
feparate  from  fo  poor  a  commendation  as  care 
of  his  eafe.  I  wifh  our  poets  would  attend  a 
little  more  accurately  to  the  ufe  of  the  word 
facrcd,  which  furely  Ihould  never  be  applied  in 
a  ferious  compoHtion,  but  where  fome  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  a  higher  Being,  or 
where  fome  duty  is  exacted  or  implied.  A 
man  may  keep  his  friendfnip  facred,  becaufe 
promifes  of  fricndfliip  are  very  awful  ties : 
out  methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a  burlefque 
fenfc,  be  faid  to  keep  his  t^{z  [acred, 

Elefl  peer! 

The  blcfiing  afcribed  to  the  per  has  no  con- 
neflion  with  his  peerage  :  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man,  whofe  ancellors  were  remem- 
bered, or  whofe  poflerity  were  likelv  to  be  re- 
garded. 

T  know  not  v.^hethcr  this  epitaph  be  worthy 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 
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IL 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  om  oftheprinci- 
pal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  William  II  L 
rjjho,  having  refigned  his  place^  died  in  his  re^ 
iirement  at  Eafthamjiead  in  Berkjhire^   ljl6* 


A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 
Sincere,  though  prudent  ;   conflant,  yetrefign'd^ 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profell, 
Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  moderate  to  the  refl : 
An  honed  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 
Juil  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 
Fill'd  with  the  lenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth  j 
A  generous  faith,  from  fuperllition  free  ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  : 
Such  this  man  was ;  w  ho  now,  from  earth  rc- 

mov'd, 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there 
appears,  at  the  firfl:  view,  a  fault  which  I  think 
fcarcely  any  beauty  can  corapenfate.  The 
name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to 
convey  fome  account  of  the  dead  ;  and  to  what 
purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whofe  name 

is 
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'IS  concealed  ?  An  epitaph,  and  a  hiflory  of  a 
namelefs  hero,  are  equally  abfurd,  fince  the 
vh'tues  and  quahties  fo  recounted  in  either  arc 
fcattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appro- 
priated by  guefs.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may 
be  read  upon  the  flone ;  but  what  obligation 
has  it  to  the  poet,  whofe  verfes  wander  over 
the  earth,  and  leave  their  fubje6t  behind  them, 
and  who  is  forced,  like  an  unllcilful  painter,  to 
make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious  help? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation, 
and  contains  nothing  ftriking  or  particular  j 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  defeats 
of  his  fubje£l.  He  faid  perhaps  the  bcfl  that 
could  be  faid.  There  are,  however,  fome  de- 
fects which  were  not  made  necellary  by  the 
character  in  wdiich  he  was  employed.  There 
is  no  oppofition  between  an  honcjl  courtier  and 
a  patriot ;  for  an  bone/i  courtier  cannot  but  be  a 
patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
fliort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the 
word  too ;  every  rhyme  fliould  be  a  word  of 
•  emphafis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  neglected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
ilight  inaccuracies  excufeable,  or  allows  room 
P  2  for 
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for  beauties  fufficleiit  to  overpower  the  efFecls 
of  petty  faults. 

At  the  begnming  of  the  feventh  line  the 
word  filled  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no  par- 
ticular adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that  fol- 
low it. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
rafter,  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
fcribed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  confpirator*  who  died  lately  in  prifon, 
af^er  a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years, 
v;ithout  any  crime  proved;  againft  him,  the 
ientiment  had  been  juft  and  pathetical;  but  why 
jhould  Trumbal  be  congratulated  upon  his  li- 
berty, Vv'ho  had  never  known  reftraint  ? 

HI. 
On  the  Hon,  Simon  Harcourt,  only  Son  of  the 
Lo^ d  Chancellor  Harcourt,  at  the  Church  of 
Stanton- Harcourt  in  Oxforrjhlre^    1720. 

To  this  fad  flirine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  friend  mod  lov'd,  the  fon  mott  dear  : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendQiip  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy*d. 

*  Major  Bernanli ;  wlio  died  in  Newgate  Sept.  2D,  1735. 
See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  L.  p.  125.    N. 

How 
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^6w  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  mud  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribe  thy  flone, 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  artful  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is 
inferted  with*a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which 
t  chance  moil  concur  with  genius,  which  no 
%  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and  which  can- 
not be  copied  but  #ith  fervile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wifh  that,  of  this  infcription, 
the  two  lall  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
the  fenfe. 

IV. 

On  James  Crag Gs,  E/q  ; 
in  IVeJlminjhr'  Abbey* 

JACOBUS   CRAGGS, 

FECI   MAGNAE   BR.1TANNIAE   ASECRETIS 

ET    CONSILIIS  SANCriORI£V8 

rr.  INCIPISPARITERACPOPULI  AMOR  ET  DELICIAE; 

ViXlT    TITULIS   ET    INVIDIA   MAJOR, 

AN'NOS    HEV    PAVCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.    FEE.    XVI.    MDCCXX. 

P  5  Statefman, 
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StateCnan,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  foul  fihcerc^ 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ; 
Who  broke  no  promife,  ferv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  ; 
Ennobled  by  himfelf,  by  all  approv'd, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honourd,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov'd. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph;  and  therefore  fome 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  are  torn  from  the  poems  that  firft: 
contained  them.  We  may,  however,  obferve 
fome  defedls.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  words 
in  the  firft  couplet ;  it  is  fuperfiuous  to  tell  of 
him,  v^ho  was  Jincere,  true,  and  faithful^  that 
he  was  in  honour  clear , 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofitlon  intended  in. 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious  : 
where  is  the  relation  between  the  two  politions, 
that  he  gained  no  title  and  loji  n& friend  P 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  abfur- 
dity  of  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription,  Latin 
and  Englifli,  or  verfe  and  profe.  If  either  lan- 
guage be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only 
be  ufed;  for  no  reafon  can  be  given  why  part 
of  the  information  Ihould  be  given  in  one 

tongue. 
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tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb,  more 
than  in  any  other  place,  on  any  Other  occafion  ; 
and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in 
verfe,  and  then  to  call  in  the  help  of  profe,  has 
always  the  appearance  of  a  very  artlefs  expe- 
dient, or  of  an  attempt  unaccomplilhed.  Such 
an  epitaph  refembles  the  converfation  of  a  fo- 
yeigner,  who  tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  wordSy 
and  conveys  part  by  ligns. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr,  Rows, 
In  WefitninJler^Ahhey, 
Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trvif^, 
And,  facred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dull : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  flone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  (hall  guide  inquiring  eye  J. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  P.^/^de,  and  endlefs  reft  ! 
Bled  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blefl ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whc!j  thanklefi  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it 
belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was  written, 
than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him  ; 
and  indeed  gives  very  little  information  con- 
cerning either, 

P  4  To 
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To  wifh,  Peace  to  thy  Jhade,  is  too  mytholo' 
gical  to  be  admitted  into  a  Chriftian  temple : 
the  ancient  worfhip  has  infected  almoft  all  our 
otlier  compofitlons,  and  might  therefore  be 
contented  to  fpare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction, 
at  leaft,  ceafe  with  life,  and  let  us  be  ferious 
over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
"ijuho  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaji  *. 

Kere  rails  a  woman,  good  without  pretence,. 
Blefl:  with  plain  reafon,  and  with  fober  fenfe  i 
No  conqueft  fhe,  but  o'er  herfelf  defirM  j 
No  arts  eflay'd,  but  not  to  be  admird. 
Paffion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtu^nly  is  our  own. 
So  unafFecled,  fo  compos'd  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  flrong,  yet  fo  refin'd, 
Heaven,  as  its  pureil  gold,  by  tortures  try'd  ; 
The  faint  fuftain'd  it,  but  ihe  woman  dy'd. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  moft  va- 
luable of  all  Pope's  epitaphs  ;  the  fubjeft  of  it 
is  a  chara£ler  not  difcriminated  by  any  fliining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  \  yet  that  Avhich  realty 

*  In  the  North  aile  of  ti.e  pari.ii  chnrc'.i  of  St.  Margire: 
VVeftmi;ii\er.    K.  ^ 

ma'^es, 
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makes,  though  not  the  fplendor,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wife  man  will  choofe 
for  his  final  and  lading  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he 
departs  weary  and  difgufled  from  the  ollenta- 
tious,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  fuch  a 
chara£ler,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the 
gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  fhould  be 
made  known,  and  the  dignity  eftabliflied. 
Domeflick  virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without 
great  occafions,  or  confpicuous  confequences, 
in  an  even  unnoted  tenor,  required  the  genius 
of  Pope  to  difplay  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
attraft  regard,  and  enforce  reverence.  Who 
can  forbear  to  lament  that  this  amiable  woman 
has  no  name  in  the  verfes  r 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  infcriptlon  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than  the 
reft.  There  is  fcarce  one  line  taken  from  com- 
*  mon  places,  unlcfs  it  be  that  in  which  only  Vir- 
tue is  faid  to  be  our  own,  i  once  heard  a  Lady 
of  great  beauty  and  excellence  objeft  to  the 
fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and 
incredible  panegyrick.  Of  this  let  the  Ladies 
judge. 
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VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  ihs  Hon,  Robert  Dig  by, 
and  of  his  S'l/ier  Mary,  ere£ied  by  their  Father 
the  Lord  DiGEYy  in  the  Church  of  Sher horns- 
in  Dsrfetjhire,    1727. 

Go  !   fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft  wifdom,  and  pacific  truth  : 
Compos'd  in  fufferings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 
Good  v-'ithont  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere, 
Who  knew  no  wifli  but  what  the  world  might; 

hear : 
Of  fofteii  manners,  unaffected  mind, 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 
Go,  live  I  for  i  eavcn's  eternal  year  is  thine^ 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bled  maid  !   attendant  on  his  doom, 
Fenfive  haft  foilov/'d  to  the  fiient  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  courie  to  the  i'ame  quiet  fliore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliis  fincere  is  known  1 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  1 

Yet  take  thefe  tears,  Mortality's  relief. 
And  till  v,e  fliare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 

Thefe 
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Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  veife  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  I 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a 
general  indifcriminate  chara£ler,  and  of  the 
fifter  tells  nothing  but  that  fhe  died.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  epitaphs  is  tx)  give  a  particu- 
lar and  appropriate  praife.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the 
dihgence  or  ability  of  the  writer;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  charctlir  ct  all,  have 
little  thatdiftinguifhes  them  from  others  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  faid 
of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thoufand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyrick,  that  there  is  inclofed  in  this 
tomb  one  who  w^as  born  in  one  year,  and  died 
in  another  ;  yet  many  ufeful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial.  Thefe  are  however 
not  the  proper  fubjedis  of  poetry ;  and  when- 
ever friendlliip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a. 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubje£ls,  he  mufl  be  for- 
given if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  genera- 
lities, and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  different 
tombs. 

T]:c 
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The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking 
how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
which  he  compofed,  found  it  necelTary  to  bor- 
row from  himfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
which  he  has  written,  comprife  about  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  hnes,  in  which  there  are  more 
repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the 
reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  charafter  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce 
any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be  found 
in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Drvden. 
The  concluHon  is  the  fame  with  that  on  Har- 
court,  but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  con- 
nected. 

Vlll. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
In  lVeftmln/ier-Jhbe\,    1 723. 

Kneller,  by  heaven,  a-.d  not  a  mailer  taught, 
Whofeart  was  nature,  and  whofe  pictures  thouL^it; 
Now  f^rtwo  ages,  having  fnatch'd  from  fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great, 

Lies 
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Lies  crown'd  with  Princes  honours,  Poets  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  firfl  couplet  is  good,  the 
fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crovjned  not  being 
applicable  to  the  honcurs  or  the  lays,  and  the 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epi- 
taph on  Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harlh  con- 
{liuflion. 


IX. 


On  Gf;7^r^/ Henry  Withers 
Jn  IV fimlnfler  Abbey ^    1729. 

Here,    Withers,    reft  !    thou   bravef},    gentleft 
mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O  !  born  to  arms  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  aj^prov'd  ! 
O  !  foft  humanity  in  age  beloved  1 
?^    For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear, 
P      And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere. 

Withers,  adieu  I  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  fpirir,  or  thy  focial  love ! 

Amidft 
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Amid(l  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  : 
"Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englifli  glories  gone) 
The  lad  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  flone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  \n- 
flance  of  common  places,  though  fomewhat 
diveriified,  by  mingled  qualities,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  profeiTion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
impleaflng ;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in 
our  language  ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  oh- 
rferved  that  the  particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  begin- 
iiiing  of  a  fentence,  al.vays  ofrends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
rexprefTcd  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men, 
;raifes  him  to  eilccm  ;  there  is  yet  fomething  of 
?the  common  cant  of  fuperficial  fatirifls,  who 
fuppofe  that  the  infincerity  of  a  courtier  de» 
flroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is  equally 
a  diflembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the    third   couplet   I    fliould   willi    the 
epitaph   to  clofe,   but   that  1    Ihould   be    un-^ 
willing  to  -iofe  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet'  " 
are   dearly  bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained 
without  tlie  four  that  follow  them. 
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X. 

On  Mr,  Elijah  Fenton. 
Jt  Eofthamjicad  in  Berk/hire^   1 730* 

This  modefl:  flonc,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
jVIay  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honelt  man: 
A  poet,  blelt  beyond  the  poet^s  fate^ 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe, 
■Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace* 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfyM, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy*d^ 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 
from  Crafhaw.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a 
fpecies  of  praife  peculiar,  original,  and  juft. 
Here,  therefore,  tlie  infcription  fhould  have 
ended,  the  latter  part  contain  nothing  but 
■what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife  and 
good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  fo  ami- 
able, that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wifh  for  fomc 
poet  or  biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully 
for  the  advantage  of  poflerity.     If  he  did  not 

fiand 
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fland  in  the  firll  rank  of  genius,  lie  may  claim 
a  place  in  the  fecond  ;  and,  whatever  criticifm 
may  objed  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could  find 
¥ery  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

On  Mr.  Gay. 

In  Wejim  tnjler-  Abley^    1732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affeclions  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;   fimplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuoiis  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lafli  the  age; 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  eftare, 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thvend. 
Thefe  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dull; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fliall  fay. 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies  Gay. 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  un- 
common degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not 
more  fuccefsfuUy  executed  than  the  reft,  for  it 
will  not  always  happen  that  the  fuccefs  of  a 

poet 
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poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The  fame 
obfervation  may  be  extended  to  all  works  of 
imagination,  which  are  often  influenced  by 
caufes  wholly  out  of  the  performer's  power,  by 
hints  of  which  he  perceives  not  the  origin,  by 
fudden  elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot 
produce  in  himfelf,  and  which  fometimes  rife 
when  he  expe6ts  them  leaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manners  and  mild 
aff'ePAoniy  if  they  mean  any  thing,  muft  mean 
the  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  zv'it  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet.  The  wit  of  man,  and  the 
fimpltcity  of  a  child^  make  a  poor  and  vulgar 
contraft,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
cither  intelledual  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  m'ddmfs  and 
gentUnefs,  which  are  made  the  conllituents  of 
his  chara£ler;  for  a  man  fo  m'dd  and  gentle  to 
temper  his  rage,  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  found, 
and  mean  in  its  conception ;  the  oppofition  is 
obvious,   and   the  word   lajh   ufed  abfolutely, 

Vol.  V.  Q^  and 
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and  without  any  modification,  is  grofs  and  im- 
proper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty  and  free 
frGm  corruption  among  the  Greaty  is  indeed  fuch  a 
peculiarity  as  deferved  notice.  But  to  be  a 
fafe  companion  is  a  praife  merely  negative,  arif- 
ing  not  from  pofTeflion  of  virtue,  but  the  ab- 
fence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  rnoft  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  chara6ler,  by 
anerting  that  he  was  Lvmnted  in  his  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  writer  of  his 
epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and  there- 
fore this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour 
to  Gay. 

The  iirfl  eight  lines  have  no  grammar  ;  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  fubilantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  fubje£l. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bofoms  of  the  worthy  and  the  goo  J, 
who  are  diflinguifhed  only  to  lengthen  the 
line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  underftand  it ;  and  fo 
harfh,  when  it  is  explained,  that  Hill  fewer 
approve. 

xir. 
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Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  NewTox. 
In  fVe/imlnJl€r' Abbey ^ 

IsAAcus   Newtonius  : 

Quern  Immortalem 

Tellantiir,    Tcmpui,   Natura,  Calum  i 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetiir. 

Nature,   and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  ni^^ht : 

God  faid,  Let  Nevjtonbe!  And  all  was  lighr. 

Of  this  epitaph,  fliort  as  It  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fliould  be 
Latin,  and  part  Engliih,  it  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
cover.  In  the  Latin  the  oppofition  of  Immor* 
talis  and  Mortalis,  is  a  mere  found,  or  a  mere 
quibble  ;  he  is  not  immartal  in  any  i^w^c  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Edmund  Duhe  ^/Buckingham,  who  died 
in  the  19/^  Tear  of  his  Age^   i735» 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  reflexion  crownM, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 

CLi  Could 
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Could  fave  a  parent's  juflell  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  ilate  ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  afk'd  thy  tear, 
Or  fadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  heffe  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  (lione  a]:prov'd, 
The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  fofter  honours,  and  lefs  noify  fame, 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'dand  art, 
Iinds  in  the  milder  merit  ot  the  heart: 
And,  chiefs  orfages  long  to  Britain  given, 
Pays  the  lail  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburtoii  prefers  to  the 
reft,  but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon.  To 
crown  with  reflexion  is  furely  a  mode  of  fpeech 
approaching  to  nonfenfe.  Opening  virtues  bkom- 
ing  round,  is  fomething  like  tautology  ;  the  fix 
following  hnesjare  poor  and  profaick.  A>t\% 
in  another  couplet  ufed  for  arts^  that  a  rhyme 
may  be  had  to  heart.  The  fix  laft  lines  are  the 
beft,  but  not  excellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances 
hardly  deferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The 
contemptible  **  Dialogue"  between  He  and 
She  fhould  have  been  fuppre'lTed  for  the  au- 
thor's fake. 

In 
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In  his  lafl  epitaph  on  himlelf,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  con- 
founds the  living  man  with  the  dead  : 

Under  this  flone,  or  under  this  fill, 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  quef- 
tion,  under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily'de- 
cided.  He  forG;ot  that  thoudi  he  wrote  the 
epitaph  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could 
liot  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave  was  made. 
Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  em- 
ployed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
v/retchedncfs  feems  to  have  been  borrowed 
uoin  the  following  tunelefs  lines : 

Ludovici  AreoHi  humantur  ofTa 

Sub  hoQ-marmore,  vel  fub  hac  hunno,  feu 

Sub  quicqtiSd  vohiit  benignus  haeres 

Sive  haerede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidcns  Viator : 

Nam  fcire  haud  potuit  futura,  fed  nee  ^ 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver  W 

Ut  utnam  cuperct  parare  vivens,  t 

0^3  Vivens 
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Vivens  ifla  tamen  fibi  paravit. 
Qua  infcribi  voluit  fiio  fepulchro 
Olim  fiquod  haberetis  fepulchrumc 

Surely  Arloilo  did  not  venture  to  expeft  that 
his  trifle  would  have  ever  had  fuch  an  illuf- 
trious  imitator.. 


PITT. 
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CHRISTOPHER  PITT,  of  ^^^om 
whatever  I  fliall  relate  more  than  has^heea 
already  pubHfhed,  I  ovre  to  the  kind  corilmu- 
nlcation  of  Dr.  Vv'artcn,  was  hczn  in  1699  at 
Blandford,  the  fon  of  a  pliyiiciai^^^uch 
efteemed.  .l^- 

He  was,  in  17 14,  received  as  a  fcholar  into 
Wincheiler  College,  where  he  was  diilinguifhed 
by  excrcifes  of  uncommon  elegance ;  and,  at 
his  removal  to  New  College  in  17 19,  prefented 
to  the  eleftors,  as  the  product  of  his  private 
and  voluntary  {Indies,  a  cci:iplc^t  veriion  of 
Lucan*s  poem,  which  Iv;  did  not  then  know 
to  have  been  tranflated  h  .  Rovve. 

This  is  an  inftance  ot  -..irly  diligence  which 

well  deferves   to   be   iccordcd      The   fuppref* 

fion  of  fuch   a  work,  recommended  by  fuch 

uncommon     circumllances,     is     to     be     re- 

Q  4       ■  gietteJ, 
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gretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libra- 
ries with  fuperfluous  books ;  but  incitements 
to  early  excellence  are  never  fuperfluous,  and 
from  this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of 
many  imitations. 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three 
years,  he  was  prefented  to  the  re£tory  of  Pin- 
pern  in  Dorfetfhire  (1722),  by  his  relation, 
Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfieldfea  in  Hampfhire ;  and, 
refigning  his  fellowfhip,  continued  at  Oxford 
two  years  longer,  till  he  became  M after  of  Arts 

(1724)- 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated  '*Vi- 

"  da's  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Triflram's  fplen- 
did  edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this 
tranflation  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  both  by 
its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  fkilful  adapta- 
tion of  his  numbers,  to  the  images  ex- 
preiTed ;  a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great 
ardour  enforced  and  exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleafing  by  itsfituation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet;  where  he 
palled  the  reft  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his 
virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftnefs  of  his  tem- 
per and  the  eafmefs  of  his  manners.     Before 

grangers 
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ilrangers  he  had  fomething  of  thg  fcholar's 
timidity  or  diilrull ;  but  when  he  became  fa- 
mihar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree  chearful^ 
and  entertaining.  His  general  benevolence 
procured  general  refpe6l ;  and  he  palTed  a  hfe 
placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for 
the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the 
notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  compofed  his  mifcellany, 
publifhed  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  necefTary 
to  know :  thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  been  very  early  produftions,  and  I  have 
not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  mediocrity. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  a 
higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publilhed  a  verlion  of  the  firll  book  of  the 
Eneid.  This  being,  1  fuppofe,  commended 
by  his  fiiends,  he  fome  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more  ;  with  an  advtrtifement,  in 
which  he  reprefents  himfclf  as  tranflating  with 
great  indifference,  and  with  a  progrefs  of  which 
himfelf  was  hardly  confcious.  'J'his  can  hard- 
ly be  true,  and>  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the 
reader. 

At  lall,  without  any  further  contention  with 
his  modefty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dry- 
den, 
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den,  he  gave  us  a  complete  Engllfh  Eneid,  which 
I  am  forry  not  to  fee  joined  in  this  publication 
with  his  other  poems*.  It  would  have  been 
pleaiing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  bell  tranflations  that  perhaps  v/ere  ever 
produced  by  one  nation  of  the  fame  author. 

Pitt  engaging" as  a  rival  with  Drvden,  natu- 
rally obferved  his  failures,  and  avoided  them ; 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an 
example  of  an  exa^^l,  equable,  and  fplendid 
veriiiication.  With  thefe  advantages,  fecond- 
ed  by  great  diligence,  he  mJght  fuccefsfully 
labour  particular  paffages,  and  efcape  many  er- 
rors. If  the  two  Verfions  are  compared,  per- 
haps the  refult  would  be,  that  Dryden  leads 
the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigour  and 
fpritelinefs,  and  Pitt  often  Hops  him  to  con- 
template the  excellence  of  al'ingle  couplet;  that 
Drvden's  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 
delight,  and  that  Pitt's  heaucies  are  neglefted 
in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  liftlefs  perufal; 
that  Pitt  pleafes  the  criticks,  and  Dryden  the 
people ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted,,  and  Dryden'read. 

*  It  is  added  to  the  prefent  edition.         E. 

He 
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He  dicHfotlong  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred ;  for  he 
left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a 
ftoneat  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  infcription: 

In  memory  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry  j 

and  yet  mpre 

for  the  univerfal  candour  o^  m^tf^ 

his  mind,  and  the  primitive     -^ 

fimplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13,  i||fe, 

aged  48. 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a  mi- 
niiler  well  efteemed  for  his  piety  and  dili- 
gence, v/as  born  September  7,  1700,  at  Ed- 
nam,  in  the  fhi  re  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  his 
father  was  pafior.  His  mother,  whofe  name 
was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a  portion  of 
a  fmall  eflate.  The  revenue  of  a  parifli  in 
Scotland  is  fcldom  large ;  and  it  was  probably 
in  commiferation  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
Mr.  Thomfon  fupported  his  hmilvy  having  ^ 
nine  children,  that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neigh- 
bouring minifler,  difcovering  in  James  un- 
common promifes  of  future  excellence,  under- 
took to  fuperintend  his  education,  and  provide 
him  books. 

He 
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He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which  .  y 
he  dehghts  to  recoUeft  in  his   poem   of  **  Au-    j|i*P^" 
*'  tumn ,"  but  was  not  confidered  by  his  maf- 
ter  as   fuperior  to  common  boys,   though  in 
thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his        ^ 
friends  with  poetical  compofitions  ;  with  which 
however  he  fo  little  pleafed  himfelf,  that  on 
€very  new-year's  day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all 
the  produ£lions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  not  rcfided  two  years 
when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his  children 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raifed  upon 
her  little  ellate  what  money  a  mortgage  could 
afford,  and,  removing  with  her  family  to 
Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifmg  into 
eminence. 

The  deiign  of  Thdlhfon's  friends  was  to 
breed  him  a  miniller.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh, 
as  at  fchool,  without  dillinftion  or  expe6lation, 
till,  at  the  ufual  time,  he  performed  a  proba- 
tionary exercife  by  explaining  a  pfalm.  His 
diclion  was  fo  poetically  fplendid,  that  Mr.  Jlji 
Hamilton,  the  profelTor  of  Divinity,  reprove<W|H 
him  for  fpeaking  language  unintelligible  to  a 

popular 
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popular  audience ;  and  he  cenfured  one  of  his 
expreffions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repreffed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclefiaflical  character,  and   hs 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blof- 
foms  of  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  fojnc 
W     danger  of  a  blaft  ;  for   fubmitting  his  produc- 
tions to  fome  who  thought  themfelves  quahfied 
to  criticife,  he  heard  of  nothing   but  faults  ; 
but,  finding  other  judges  more  favourable,  he 
did  not  fufter  himfelf  to  iink  into  defpondence. 
He  eaiily  difcovered  that  the   only  flage   on 
which  a  poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of 
advantage,  was  London ;  a  place  too  wide  for 
p'^_  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and   private 
%  malignity,    where  merit  might   foon   become 
^  confpicuous,    and  would  find  friends  as  foon 
W  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it.     A   lady, 
who  was  acquainted  mth  his   mother,  advifed 
him  to  the  journey,  and  promifed  fome  coun- 
tenance or  affiflance,  which  at  lafl  he  never  re- 
ceived ;  however,  he  juflified  his  adventure  by 
her  encouragement,  and  came  to  feek  in  Lon- 
don patronage  and  fame. 
'^Wk_       At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mal- 
^         let,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duke  of  IVIon- 

trofe. 
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trofe.  He  had  recommendations  to  feveral 
perfons  of  confequence,  which  he  had  tied  up 
carefully  in  his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  pafTed 
along  the  ftreet,  with  the  gaping  curiofity  of  a 
new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon  every  thing 
rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of 
credentials  was  flolen  from  him. 

His  firft  want  was  a  pair  of  fhoes.  For  the 
fupply  of  all  his  neceffities,  his  whole  fund 
was  his  "  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could 
find  no  purchafer;  till,  at  lall,  Mr.  Millan  was 
perfuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price;  and  this 
low  price  he  had  for  fome  time  reafon  to  regret ; 
but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not 
wholly  unknown  among  authors,  happening 
to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  delighted  that 
he  ran  from  place  to  place  celebrating  its  ex- 
cellence. Thomfon  obtained  likewlfe  the  no- 
tice o^Varon  Hill,  whom,  being  friendlefs  and 
indigent,  and  glad  of  kindnefs,  he  courted 
widi  every  expreffion  of  fervile  adulation. 

"  Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  but  attra£led  no  regard  from  him 
to  the  author  ;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  at- 
tention bv  fome  verfes  addrefled  to  Thomfon, 
and  publifhed  in  one  of  the  ncwfpapers,  which 

cen- 
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cenfured  the  great  for  their  neglecl  cf  ingenious 
men.  Thomfon  then  received  a  prefent  of 
twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account 
to  Mr.  Hill: 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  laft,  that  on  Satur- 

**  day  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 

*'  ton.     A  certain  gentleman,  without  my  de- 

*'  lire,  fpoke  to  him  concerning  me  :  his  an- 

^       "fwerwas,  that  1  had  never  come  near  him. 

He  **  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  queflion,  If  he 

*' defired  that  I   fhould  wait  on  him  r  he   re- 

Bii  *'  turned,  he  did.     On  this  the  gentleman  gave 

^**  me  an  introdu£lorv  Letter  to  him.     He  rc- 

r  j^^   <i  ceived  me   in  what  they  commonly   call   a 

*'  civil  manner ;  afked  me  fome  common-place 

**  queftions  ;  and  made  me  a  prefent  cf  twenty 

"  guineas.     1  am  verv  ready  to   own  that  the 

-'  prefent  was  larger  than  my  performance  de- 

*'  ferved  ;  and  fliall  afcribe  it  to  his  generoiity, 

*'  or  any  other  cirafe,  rather  than  the  merit  of 

'«  the  addrefs." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind, 
few  would  venture  at  firfl  to  like,  by  degrees 
gained  upon  the  publick  ;  and  one  edition  was 
very  fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another. 

Thorn- 
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Thomfon's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every- 
day brought  him  new  friends  ;  among  others 
Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  afterwards  ■unfortunately- 
famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
his  quahties  fuch,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot. 

"  Wintef  was  accompanied,  in  manv  edi- 
tions, not  only  with  a  preface  and  a  dedication, 
but  with  poetical  praifes  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Mallet  (then  Malloch),  and  Mira,  the  Hfti- 
tious  name  of  a  lady  once  too  well  known. 
Why  the  dedications  are,  to  ''  ^Vinter"  and 
the  other  Seafons,  contrarily  to  cullom,  left 
out  in  the  collecled  works,  the  reader  may  en- 
quire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  diilinguilbed  him- 
felf  by  three  publications;  of  "  Summer,"  in 
pTirfuance  of  his  plan  ;  of  "  A  Poem  on  the 
"  Death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,"  which  he  was 
enabled  to  perform  as  an  exa£l  phiiofoplier  bv 
the  inftru£lion  of  Mr.  Gray;  and  of  *'  Bri- 
'•  tannia,"  a  kind  of  poetical  invective  againil 
the  minillry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought 
not  for^vard  enough  in  refenting  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  de- 
clared himfelf  an  adherent  to  the  oppolition. 

Vol.  V.  R  and 
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?.nd  had  therefore  no  favour  to  expsfl  from  the 

Court. 

Thorafon,  liavlng  been  fome  time  entertain- 
ed in  the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was  de- 
lirous  of  teitifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him 
tile  patron  of  his  "  Summer;"  but  the  fame 
kindnefs  which  had  firfl  difpofed  lord  Bin- 
ning to  encourage  him,  determined  him  to 
refufe  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice 
addrelTed  to  Mr.  Dodington,  a  man  who  had 
more  power  to  advance  the  reputation  and  for- 
tune of  a  poet. 

"  Spring"  was  publifned  next  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  countefs  of  Hertford  ;  whofe 
practice  it  was  to  invite  every  fammer  fome 
poet  iiito  the  country,  to  hear  her  verfes  and 
alTill:  her  liudies.  This  honour  was  one  fum- 
mer  conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took  more 
delight  in  caroufmg  with  lord  Hertford  and  his 
friends  than  affifting  her  ladylhlp's  poetical 
operations,  and  therefore  never  received  ano- 
ther fummons. 

"Autumn,"  tlie  feafon  to  which  the  *'  Spring" 
and  "  Summer"  are  preparatory,  llill  remained 
unfung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  publiihed  ( 1 730J 
his  works  cc lie £led. 

He 
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He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  *'  So- 
**  phonifoa,"  which  ralfed  fuch  expedatioii, 
that  every  rehear fal  was  dignified  with  a  fplen- 
did  audience,  colle£i:ed  to  anticipate  the  dehght 
that  was  preparing  for  the  pubHck.  It  was 
obferved,  however,  that  nobody  was  much  af- 
fe£ted,  and  that  the  company  rofe  as  from  a 
moral  leclure. 

It  had  upon  the  flage  no  unufual  degree  of 
fuccefs.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the 
taile  of  pleafure.  There  is  a  feeble  line  in  the 
play  : 

0  Sophonilba,  Sophonifoa,  O  ! 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggiih  parody  : 
O,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  OI 

which   for   a   while   was   echoed  through    the 
town. 

1  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Pro- 
logue to  '*  Sophonifba,"  the  firfl:  part  was 
WTitten  by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded 
to  finifh  it;  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were 
added  by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by   the 

influence  of  Dr.   Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with 

R  2  Mr. 
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Mr  Cliarles  Talbot,  the  eldefl  fon  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to  re- 
ceive new  imprcffions,  to  have  his  opinions 
retlified,  and  his  views  enlarged;  nor  can  he 
be  fuppofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity  which 
is  infeparable  from  an  a£tive  and  comprehen- 
live  mind.  H-e  may  therefore  now  be  fuppofed 
to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of  intellectual 
luxury ;  he  was  every  dav  feafled  v/ith  inliruc- 
tive  novelties  ;  he  lived  fplcndidly  vrithout  ex- 
pence;  and  might  expe£l  when  he  returned 
home  a  certain  efiablifhment. 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
-clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the 
want,  and  with  care  for  hberty,  which  was  not 
in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels  on  the 
continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many  evils  arif- 
ing  from  the  tvranny  of  other  governments, 
that  he  refolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in 
five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr^ 
Talbot  died  -,  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a 
detent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  hlmfelf  upon  it  as 
his  nobleft  work  ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader 
are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in 
vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praifes,  and 
reward  her  encomiall :  her  praifes  were  con- 
demned to  harbour  fpiders,  and  to  gather  duft ; 
none  of  Thomfon's  performances  were  fo  little 
regarded. 

The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  erro- 
neous ;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images  mufl 
tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to 
prove  a  pofition  which  nobody  denied,  as  it 
was  from  the  beginning  fuperiluous,  mufl 
quickly  grow  difgtrfting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty"  does  not  now  ap* 
pear  in  its  original  llate ;  but,  when  the  au- 
thor's works  were  colicfted  after  his  death,  was 
fnortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  li- 
berty which,  as  it  has  a  manifcft  tendency  to 
lelTen  the  confidence  of  focietv,  and  to  con- 
Jound  the  chara£lers  of  authors,  by  making  one 
man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another,  can- 
not be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. — 
I  wiHi  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

R  3  Thomfon 
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Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  an<^ 
feems  for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  his  poetry  ^ 
but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  labour  by  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  be- 
came vacant ;  and  though  the  lord  Hardwicke. 
delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it  away,  Thoni- 
fon's  bafhfulnefs,  or  pride,  or  fome  other  mo- 
tive perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him 
from  foliciting;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would 
not  give  him  v.iiat  he  would  not  aflc 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigence ;. 
but  the  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  flrug- 
giing  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Lyttelton  profefied  himfelf  the  patron  of 
wit;  to  him  Thomfon  was  introduced,  and 
being  gaily  interrogated  about  the  flate  of  his 
affairs,  fald  "  that  they  were  in  a  mere  poeti- 
*'  cal  pofture  than  formerly  ;'*  and  had  a  pen* 
/ion  allowed  him  cf  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738)  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  which  was 
much  fhortened  in  the  reprcfentation.  It  had 
the  fate  wliich  moft  commonly  attends  mytho- 
logical floriesj  and  was  only  endured,  but  not 
favoured.       It   fini;:£led    with    fuch   difficulty 

through 
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through  the  iirfl  night,  that  Thomfon,  coming 
iate  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  fup, 
excufed  his  delay  by  telhng  them  how  the 
fweat  of  his  dillrefs  had  fo  difordered  his  wig, 
that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted 
by  a  barber. 

H^  fo  interefled  himfeif  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the 
upper  gallery,  he  accompanied  the  players  bv 
audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to  fiience.  Pope  countenanced  *'  Aga- 
memnon," by  coming  to  it  the  firil  night,  and 
was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  ; 
he  had  much  regard  for  Thomfon,  and  once 
exprefied  it  in  a  poetic'il  Epiftle  fent  to  Italy, 
of  which  however  he  abated  the  value,  bv  tranf- 
planting  fome  of  the  lines  into  his  Epillle  to 
♦*  Arbuthnot." 

About  this  time  the  A61  was  paiTed  for  liccn- 
fing  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation  was  the 
prohibition  of*'  Guftavus  Vafa,"  a  tragedy  of 
Mr.  Erocke,  wdiom  the  publick  recompenfed 
by  a  very  liberal  fubfcription  ;  the  next  was  the 
refufal  of  "  Edward  and  Eleonora,"  offered  by 
Thomfon.  It  is  hard  to  difcover  why  either 
play  Ihould  have  been  obftrudlei,  Thomfon 
R  4  likewilii 
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likewlfe  endeavoured  to  repair  his  lofs  by  a 
fubfcription,  of  which  I  cannot  now  teli  tlie 
fuccefs. 

When  the  pubhck  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifterial 
writers  remarked,  that  **  he  had  taken  a  Liberty 
**  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any 
*'  Seafony 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjun£licn 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque  of  "  Al- 
*'  fred,"  which  was  a£\;ed  before  the  Prince  at 
Cliefden-houfe. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "  Tancred  and 
**  Sigifmunda,"  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  his 
tragedies ;  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
ftage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was, 
either  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  ftudy, 
much  qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  much  {twk  of  the  pathetick ;  and 
his  diffufive  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced  de- 
clamation rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  furveyor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  from  which, 
when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  v/ar» 

The 
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The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publifh  was 
the  "  Caiilc  of  Indolence,"  which  was  manv 
years  under  his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  finilhed 
with  great  accuracy.  The  firfl  canto  opens 
a  fcene  of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  imagi- 
nation. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 
joy it ;  for,  by  talcing  cold  on  the  water  be- 
tween London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  diforder, 
which,  with  feme  carelefs  exafperation,  ended 
in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Auguil 
27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Richmond,  without  an  infcription  ;  but  a  mo- 
nument has  been  eredled  to  his  memory  in 
Weftm  in  lie  r- abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  flaturc  above  the  middle 
fize,  and  "  more  fat  than  bard  befecms,"  of  a 
dull  countenance,  and  a  grofs,  unanimated, 
uninviting  appearance  ;  filent  in  mingled  com- 
pany, but  chearful  among  feleft  friends,  and 
by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  be- 
loved. 

He  left  behind  him  tlie  tra_2;edv  of  ''  Corio- 
lanus,"  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron  Sir 
George Lyttclton,  brought  upon  the  ftage  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  l>y  a 

Prologue, 
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logue,  which  Qiiin,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomfoii   in    fond  -iitimacy,  fpoke  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  fliewed  him  "  to  be,"  on  that  occa- 
fion,    **  no    aftor."     The    commencement   of 
this  benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Quin  ; 
who  is   reported  to  have  delivered  Thomfon, 
then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from 
an  arreft,  by  a  very  confiderable  prefent ;  and 
its  continuance   is  honourable  to    both  ;    for 
friendfhip  is  not  always  the  fequel  of  obliga- 
tion.    By  this  tragedy  a  confiderable   fum  was 
raifed,  of  which  part  diTcharged  his  debts,  and 
the  reft  was    remitted   to    his    lifters,    whom, 
however  removed  from  them  by  place  or  con- 
dition, he   regarded  with   great   tendernefs,  as 
will  appear  by  the   following   Letter,  which  I 
communicate  with  much  p'eafure,  as  it   gives 
me  at   once  an   opportunity  of  recordiiig  the 
fraternal  kindnefs  of  Thorn  Ton,  and  receding 
on  the  friendly  affiftance  of  .Mr.  Eofwell,  from 
whom  I  received  it. 

''  Haglev  in  Worceftcrihite, 
*'  October  the  4th,    1747. 

**  My  dear  Sifter, 

**  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than 
"  to  interpret  my  ftlence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 

*'  efpecially 
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•*  efpecialiy  as  vour  behaviour  has  always  been 
*'  fuch  as  raiher  to  increafe  than  diminifh  it. 
'*  Don't  imagine,  bccaule  I  am  a  bad  corre- 
*'  fpondent,  that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind 
*'  friend  and  brother,  I  mufl  do  myfelf  the 
**  judice  to  tell  you,  that  my  affections  are  na- 
*'  turally  very  fixed  and  conllant ;  and  if  I  had 
"  ever  reafon  of  complaint  againft  you  (of 
*'  which  by  the  bye  I  have  not  the  leaft  fhadow)^ 
*'  I  am  confcious  of  fo  many  defefts  in  myfelf, 
*'  as  difpofe  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
"  forgiving. 

*'  It  gives  me  the  trued  heait-felt  fatisfavSlion 
"  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  hufband,  and 
*'  are  in  eafy  contented  circumftances  ;  but 
**  were  they  otherwife,  that  would  only  awaken 
*'  and  heighten  my  tendernefs  towards  you. 
*'  As  our  good  and  tender-hearted  parents  did 
"  not  live  to  receive  any  material  teftimonies  of 
*'  that  highefl  human  gratitude  I  owed  thent 
**  (than  which  nothing  could  have  given  mc 
**  equal  pleafure),  the  onlv  return  I  can  make 
"  tnem  now  is  by  kindncfs  to  thole  they  left 
*'  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had 
*'  lived  longer  ;  to  have  been  a  fartiier  witnefi 
•**  of  the   truth   of   what    I    fay,    and   that   I 

*'  ini-^ht 
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**  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once 
**  more  a  lifter  who  fo  truly  deferved  my  efteem 
*'  and  love  !    But  fhe  is  happy,  while  we  mufl 
•*  toil  a  Httle  longer  here  below  :  let  us  how- 
**  ever  do  it  chearfully  and  gratefully,  fupported 
**  by  the  plealing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on 
•'  a  fafer  fhore,  w4iere  to  recolledt  the  ftorms 
*'  and  difficulties    of  life  will   not  perhaps  be 
"  inconfiftent  with   that  blifsful  flate.      You 
*'  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  bv  her  name  ; 
**  for    you  mufc  needs    have  had  a   particular 
**  tender  friendfliip  for  one  another,  endeared 
*•  as  vou  w^ere  by  nature,  by  having  pafTed  the 
"  afFe^^ionate   years  of  vour   vouth  together  ,- 
*'  and  by  that  great    foftener  and   engager  of 
*'  hearts,    mutual   hardihip.     That    it  was  in 
*'  my  power  to  eafe  it  a  little,  I  account  one 
**  of  the  moft  exquifite  pleafures  of  my  life. — 
'*  But  enough  of  this  melancholy,  though  not 
*'  unpleafing  ftrain. 

*'  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  di-firr- 
**  terefted  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  vv  ill  fee  by 
*'  my  Letter  to  him:  as  I  approve  entirely  of 
**  his  marrying  again,  you  mav  readily  aik  me 
"  v/hy  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  circumftances 
''  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable  and   uncertain 

"  in 
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'■*  in  this  flu£luating  world,  as  induce  to  keep 
**  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  llate  :  and  now, 
'*  though  they  are   more   fettled,    and   of  late 
•*  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear)  coniiderably 
*'  improved,  I  begin   to  think,  myfelf  too  far 
"  advanced  in  life  for  fuch  youthful  undertak- 
"  ings,  not  to  mention  fome  other  petty  reafons 
*'  that  are  apt  to  flartle  the  delicacy  of  difficult 
"  old  batchclors.      I  am,  however,  not  a  little 
*^  fufpicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Scot- 
*'  land  (which  1  have  fome  thought  of  doing 
*'  foon),  1  might  poilibly  be  tempted  to  think 
"  of  a  thing  not  ealily  repaired  if  done  amifs. 
"  I  have   always   been  of  opinion  that   none 
**  make  better  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scot- 
*'  land  ;    and   yet,   who   more   forfaken   than 
*'  they,    while   the  gentlemen  are  continually 
**  running  abroad  all  the  world  over  ?  Some  of 
"  them,  it  is  true,  are  wife  enough  to  return 
*'  for    a   wife.     You   fee  I  am   beginning    to 
*'  make  intereft  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. — 
"  But  no   more   of  this  infectious   fubjeft. — 
-^  Pray  let  me  hear  from   you  now  and  then; 
*^  and   though  I  am   not  a  regular  correfpon- 
"  dent,  yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that  refpect. 

"  Remember 
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*'  Remember  mc  kindly  to  your  hufband,  and 
**  believe  me  to  be, 

**  Your  mofl  affeflionate  bi other, 

*'  James  Thomson.'* 

(AdJrefiecl)  '<  To  Mrs.  Thomfon  in  Lanark.'* 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid, 
but  not  aftive ;  he  would  give  on  all  occafions 
what  allillance  his  purfe  would  fupply  ;  but  the 
-offices  of  intervention  or  folicitation  he  could 
not  conquer  his  fluggiflinefs  fufficiently  to 
perform.  The  affairs  of  others,  however,  were 
not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He  had 
often  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idlenefs,  but 
he  never  cured  it ;  and  was  fo  confcious  of 
his  own  charafter,  that  he  talked  of  writing  an 
Eadern  Tale  "  of  the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in 
<*  Diftrefs." 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unfkilfuf 
snd  inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any 
lofty  or  folemn  compofition.  He  was  once 
reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himfelf  a 
reader  eminently  elegant,  was  fo  much  pro- 
voked by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  fnatchcd 
the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he 
did  not  underlland  his  own  verfes. 

Thf 
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.    The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remarked, 
that  an  author's  life  is  beft  read  in  his  works  : 
his  obfervation  was   not  well-timed.     Savage, 
who  lived  much  w^ith  Thomfon,  once  told  me, 
how  he  heard  a  lady  remarking   that  fhe  could 
gather  from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  was  a  "  great  Lover,  a  great  Svvim- 
*'  mer,    and    rigorouHy   abflincnt  ;"    but,  faid 
Savage,  he  know^s  not  any  love  but  that  of  the 
fex  ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in   cold  water    in 
his   life ;    and  he   indulges  hirafelf    in   all  the 
luxury    that    comes   within    his    reach.      Yet 
Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moft  eager  praife 
of  his   fecial  qualities,  his  warmth   and   con- 
ftancy   of    friendfliip,     and    his    adherence   to 
his   firft  acquaintance   vrhen  the  advancement 
of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of 
the  highefl  kind  :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
cf  expreffing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His 
blank  verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of 
Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers, 
his  paufes,  his  di^lion,  are  of  his  own  growth, 
without  tranfcription,  without  imitation.  He 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always 

as 
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as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  be- 
llows only  on  a  poet;  the  eye  that  diftin- 
guifhes,  in  every  thing  prefented  to  its  view, 
whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  de- 
light to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at 
once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  **  Seafons"  wonders 
that  he  never  faw  before  what  Thomfon  fhews 
him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thom- 
fon imprefles. 

Kis  is  one  of  the  works  in  v/hich  blank  verfc 
leems  properly  ufed.  Thomfon's  wide  ex- 
panfion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration 
of  circumfiiantial  varieties,  would  have  been 
obftru6led  and  embarraffed  by  the  frequent  in- 
terfe6lion  of  the  {Qn(Q,  which  are  the  neceflary 
efFefts  of  rhyme. 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  ge. 
neral  effefls  bring  before  u?  the  whole  magnifi- 
cence of  Nature,  w^hether  pleafing  or  dreadful. 
The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  fpiendour  of  Summer, 
the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of 
Winter,  take  in  their  turns  pofleffion  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  fucceflively  varied 

by 
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W  the  viciffitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 
us  fo  much  of  his  own  enthufiafm,*that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle 
with  his  fentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalift 
without  his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is 
affiiled  to  recoUeft  and  to  combine,  to  arrange 
kis  difcoveries,and  to  amphfy  the  fphere  of  his 
contemplation. 

The  great  defs6l  of  the  ''  Seafons"  is  want 
of  method  ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appeaninces  fublill- 
ing  all  at  onc3,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
fliould  be  mentioned  before  aiiother  ;  y-et  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  cu- 
r-iofity  is  not  excited  by  fufpence  or  expectation. 

His  divSlion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  tlorid  and 
luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to  his 
images  and  thoughts  ^'  both  their  luftre  and 
"  their  fhade  j"  fuch  as  invert  them  with  fplcn- 
-dour,  through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  al- 
ways eafily  difcerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and 
fometimes  may  be  charged  wdth  filling  the  ear 
more  than  the  mind. 

Thefe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted 
at  their  firfl  appearance,  I  have  fmcc  found 
altered  and  enlarged  by  fubfequent  revifals,  as 

Vol.  V.  S  th: 
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the  author  fuppofed  his  judgement  to  grow 
more  exa£l,  and  as  books  or  converfatlon  ex- 
tended his  knowledge  and  opened  his  profpe£ls. 
They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet 
1  know  not  whether  they  have  not  loll  part  of 
what  Temple  calls  their  "  race;"  a  word  which, 
applied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  means 
the  flavour  of  the  foil. 

**  Liberty,"  when  it  firft  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  foon  defilted.  I  have  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
■praife  or  cenfure. 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  received 
ought  not  to  be  fuppreft  ;  it  is  faid  by  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  poflhumous 
play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wifli  to  blot. 
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TH  E  Poems  of  Dr.  WAT  T  S  were  by 
my  recommendation-  inferted  in  this  Col- 
leclion  ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to 
me  whatever  pleafure  or  wearinefs  they  may 
find  in  the  perufal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pom- 
fret,  and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  born  July  17, 
1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
the  fame  name,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for 
young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  fhoemaker.  He  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given 

to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are 
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told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  3'ears 
old,  I  fuppofe,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards 
taught  Latni,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  "Mr. 
PInhorne,  a  clergyman,  mailer  of  the  Free- 
fchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom  the  gratitude 
of  his  fcholar  afterwards  infcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

Kis  proficiency  at  fchool  was  {o  confpicuous, 
that  a  fubfcription  was  propofed  tor  his  fupport 
at  the  Univerlity ;  but  he  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  of  taking  his  lot  with  the  L)iirenters. 
-Such  he  wa?  as  every  Chriftian  Church  would  , 
-rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  academy 
tpught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  liad  for  his 
companions .  and  .  fellow-iludents  Mr.  Hughes 
the  poet,  and  Dr  Horte,  afterwards  Archbi- 
Ihop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  Efiays,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  as  exercifes  at  this  acade- 
my, fhew  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both  philo- 
fophical  and  theological,  fuch  as  very  few  .at- 
tain by  a  much  longer  courfe  of  fludy. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Mifcellanies,  a 
maker  of  verfes  from  fifteen  tofifty,  and  in  his 
voutli  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  La- 
tin poetry.  His  verfes  to  his  brother,  in  the 
glyiOfuck  nieafure,  written  w^ien  he  was   feven- 

teen. 
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re«n,  are  remarkably  eafy  and  elegant.  Some 
of  his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindarick 
folly  then  prevaiHng,  and  are  written  with  fucli 
negle£l  of  all  metrical  rules  as -is  without  exam- 
ple among  the  ancie-nts ;  but  his  diftion, 
thougli  perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has 
fuch  copioufnefs  and  fplendour,  as  fliew-s  that 
he  was  but  at  a  very  little  diflance  from  ex- 
cellence. 

His  method  of  fludy  was  to  imprcfs  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridg- 
ing them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify 
one  fyftem  with  fuppleraents  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of-  his  tutor  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  Independents,  .he 
communicated  in  hi5  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy, 
and  fpent  two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion  at 
the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with 
great  tendernefs ;  and  had  the  happinefs,  in- 
dulged to  few  parents,  of  living  to  fee  his  fon 
eminent  f^3r  literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  w^as  then  entertained  by   Sir  John   Har- 

topp  five  years,. as  doraeftick  tutor  to  his   fon  ; 

and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  hlmfelf  to 

the  fludy  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  being 
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chofen  affillant  to  Dr.  Chaiincey,  preached  the 
iirft  time  on  the  birth-day  that  corapleated  his 
twenty-fourth  year  ;  probably  coniidering  that 
as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nativity,  by  which  he 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  exiflence. 

In  about  three  years  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge, 
he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which 
funk  him  to  fuch  weaknefs,  that  the  congrega- 
tion thought  an  affiflant  neceffary,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gra- 
dually, and  he  performed  his  duty,  till  (17 12) 
he  was  feized  by  a  fever  of  fuch  violence  and 
continuance,  that  from  the  feeblenefs  which  it 
brought  upon  him,  he  never  perfeftly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  ilate  made  the  compalhon 
of  his  friends  neceiTary,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  v/ho  re- 
ceived him  into  his  houfe ;  where,  with  a  con- 
ftancy  of  friendfhip  and  uiilformity  of  conduvH: 
not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thir- 
ty-fix years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that  friend- 
fhip could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that 
refpeft  could  diftate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about 
eight  years  afterwards  ;  but  he  continued  with 
the  lady  and  her  daui^hiers  to  the  end  of  his 

life 
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life.     The  lady  died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  Hate  in  which  the 
notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons's  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what 
he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewife  to  mul- 
titudes befides. 

"  Our  next  obfervation  fhall  be  made  upon- 
''  that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which 
"  brought  the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
'*  ney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till 
**  liis  death,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  thirty-fix 
*'  years.  In  the  midfl  of  his  facred  labours  for 
**  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  genera- 
*'  tion,  he  is  feized  with  a  moft  violent  and 
**  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  opprefTed 
*'•  with  great  weaknefs,  and  puts  a  flop  at  leafl 
*'  to  his.  publick  fervices  for  four  years.  In 
**  this  diilrefling  feafon,  doubly  fo  to  his  a6live 
*'  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas 
*'  Abney's  family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it 
*'  till  he  had  finilhed  his  days.  Here  he  en- 
**"joyed  the  uninterrupted  demoiiflrations  of 
S  4.  *'  the 
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•*  the  trueft  friendfhip.  Here,  without  any 
*'  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which 
**  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
•*  and  favour  the  unwearied  purfuits  of  his  ftu- 
*'  dies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  v*hich  for 
**  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue, 
**  was  an  houfe  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  pri- 
*'  vilege  of  a  country  recefs,  the  fragrant  bow- 
**  er,  the  fpreading  lawn,  the  flovv^ery  garden, 
*'  and  other  advantages,  to  footh  his  mind  and 
**  aid  his  reftoration  to  health  ;  to  yield  him, 
**  whenever  he  chofe  them,  raoft  grateful  in- 
**  tervals  from  his  laborious  fludies,  and  ena- 
**  ble  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled 
*'  vigour  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for 
**  this  moft  happy  event,*  he  might,  as  to  out- 
**  w'ard  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully, 
*'  dragged  on  through  many  more  years  of 
*'  langour,  and  inability  for  publick  fervice, 
**  and  even  for  profitable  fludy,  or  perhaps 
**  might  liave  funk  into  his  grave  under  the 
•*  overwhelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midfl 
*'  of  his  days;  and  thus  the  church  and  world 
**  would  have  been  deprived  of  thofe  manv  ex- 
**  cellent  fermons  and  works,  which  he  drew 
***  up  and  publifhcd  during  his  long  rclidence  in 

*'  this 
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*•'  this  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
*'  hither,  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  ;  but  his 
*'  amiable  confort  furvives,  who  Ihews  the 
"  Doctor  the  fame  rrfpeft  and  friendfhip  as 
**  before,  and  moil  happily  for  him  and  great 
^'  numbers  beiides ;  for,  as  her  riches  were 
**  great,  her  generofity  and  munifxence  were 
**  in  full  proportion-;  her  thread  of  life  w^as 
*^  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  bevond  that 
*'  of  the  Doctor's  ;  and  thus  this  excellent  man, 
**-  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of  her  daugh- 
"  ter,  the  prefent  ?vlrs.  Elizabeth  Abnev,  who 
*^  in  a  like  degree  elleemed  and  honoured  him, 
'''  enjoved  all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  ex- 
*'  perienced  at  his  firfb  entrance  into  this  fa- 
**  mily,  till  his  days  were  num.bered  and  finifl-k- 
"  ed  ;  and,  like  a  fnock  of  corn  in  its  feafon, 
''  he  afcended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and 
"  immortal  life  and  joy.'' 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 
confidercd  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of  fix- 
and-thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of  Dr. 
Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  fa- 
mily, his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfified  than 
by  fuccexTive  pubhcatious.     The  feries  of  h?s 

works 
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works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their  number, 
and  their  variety,  fhew  the  intenfenefs  of  his 
induilry,  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  iirfl  authors  that  taught 
the  Diflenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 
of  language.  Whatever  thev  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs,  was 
commonly  obfcured  and  blunted  bv  coarfenefs 
and  inelegance  of  ftyle.  He  fnewed  them,  that 
zeal  and  purity  might  be  expreiTed  and  enforced 
by  polifhed  diclion. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence. 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  {lature,  which 
verv  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif- 
courfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned  the 
reputation  which  Mr.  Foiter  had  gained  by 
his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawkef- 
worth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronun- 
ciation he  v»^as  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  How  cf  thoughts,  and  fuch  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  lie  did  not  precompofe  his  curfory 

fer- 
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lermons ,  but  having  adjufted  the  heads,  and 
]fketched  out  fome  particulars,  trufled  for  fuc- 
cefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  affifl  his  eloquence 
by  any  gefticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  ac- 
tions have  any  correfpondence  with  theological 
truth,  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  concluiion  of  weighty  fentences  he 
gave  time,  by  a  fhort  paufe,  for  the  proper  im«« 
preliion. 

To  llated  and  publick  inflru£lion  he  added 
familiar  vifits  and  pcrfonal  application,  and 
was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  which 
converfation  offered  of  diffuiing  and  increaiing 
the  influence  of  religion. 

By  Ills  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  re- 
fentment ;  but,  by  his  eflablifhed  and  habitual 
pra£iice,  he  was  gentle,  modeit,  and  incifen- 
iive.  His  tendernefs  appeared  in  his  attention 
to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor, 
while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend,  he 
allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue, 
though  the  v.'hole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year ; 
and  for  children,  he  condefcended  to  lay  afide 
the  fcholar,  the  philofopher,  and  the  wit,  to 
write  little  poems  of  dcvoticn,  and  lyflcms  of 

in- 
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in{lru£lion,  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacl^ 
ties,  from  the  dawn  of  reafon  through  its  gra- 
dations of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life,. 
Every  man  acquainted  with  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  aclicn,  will  look  with  venera- 
tion on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  com- 
bating L(x:ke,  and  at  another  making  a  cate- 
chifm  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  vo- 
luntary defcent  from  the  dignity  of  fcience  is. 
perhaps  the  hardeil  leffon  that  humility  caa 
teaclr. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  bis  curiolity  ex» 
curfive,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his  writ- 
ings are  very  num.erous,  and  his  fubjefts  vari- 
ous. With  his  theological  vrorks  I  am  only- 
enough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meeknefs  of 
oppolition^  and  his  mildnefs-of  cenfure.  It- 
was  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  his  mind  that 
orihvdoxy  V\'as  united  with  char'ry. 

Of  his  philofoplucal  pieces,  his.  Logick  has 
been  received  into  the  unlverfities,  and  there- 
fore wants  no  private  recommendation  :  if  he 
owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clcrc,  it  muil  be  confi-! 
dered  that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to 
methodife  or  illuftrate  a  fyllemy  pretends  to  be 
its  author. 

In 
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'In  his  metaphyiical  difquifitions,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he 
confounded  the  idea  o^  fpace  with  that  of  empt^ 
[pace,  and  did  not  confider  that  though  fpace 
niigjit  be  without  matter,  yet  matter  being  ex- 
tended could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  rae  with 
greater  pleafure  than  his  ''  Improvement  of 
*'. the  Mind,''  of  which  the  ,  radical  principle 
may  indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  *'  Conduct  of 
*''ths  Underftanding,"  but  they  are  fo  ex- 
panded and  ramiiied  by  Watts,  as  to  confer 
upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  highell 
degree  ufeful  an.d  plealing.  Whoever  has  ,tiie 
careof  inftrufting  others,  mav  be  charged  with 
deiicience  in  his  duty  if  this  bock  is  not  re- 
commended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treat! fes  of  Theology 
-as  diflinfl  from  his  other  productions  ,  but  the 
truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was, 
by  his  inceflant  folicitude  for  fouls,  converted 
to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his 
mind,  it  is  difFufed  over  his  works :  under 
"his  dirc£lion  it  may  be  truly  faid,  Theologice 
Phllofophla  ancillatia\  philofophy  is  fubfer-vient 
to  evangelical   inflru£lion,    it  is    difScult  to 

read 
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read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at  leaft  will- 
ing, to  be  better.  The  attention  is  caught  by 
indireft  in{lru£lion,  and  he  that  fat  down  only 
to  reafon,  is  on  a  fudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety  that, 
in  1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  unfolicited  diploma,  by  which  he 
became  a  Doftor  of  Divinity.  Academical  ho- 
nours would  have  more  value,  if  they  were  al- 
ways beftowed  with  equal  judgement. 

He  continued  many  years  to  Hudy  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  inflruclion  and 
-example;  till  at  laft  the  infirmities  of  age  dif- 
abled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his 
miniflerial  fun6lions,  and  being  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  pubhck  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the 
■falary  appendant  to  it;  but  his  congregation 
would  not  accept  the  resignation. 

By  degrees   his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at 

"laft  confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed  ; 

where  he  was  worn  gradually  away  without 

pain,  till  he  expired  Nov.   25,   1748,    in  the 

feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of 
charader,   or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious 

piety. 
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piety.  He  has  provided  inftruflion  for  all 
ages  from  thofe  who  are  lifping  their  firft 
ieflbns,  to  the  enhghtened  readers  of  Mai- 
branche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he 
has  taught  the  Art  of  Reafoning,  and  the 
Science  pf  the  Stars. 

His  chara£ler,  therefore,  mufl  be  formed 
from  the  multiplicity  and  diveriity  of  his  at- 
vtainments,  rather  than  from  any  fingle  per- 
formance ;  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higheft  rank  in  any  fingle  deno- 
mination of  literary  dignity  ;  yet  perhaps  there 
was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  ex- 
celled, if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to 
different  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,, he 
would  probably  have  flood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  alTociated.  For 
his  judgement  was  exaft,  and  he  noted  beau- 
ties and  faults  with  very  nice  difcernment;  his 
imagination,  as  the  *'  Dacian  Battle"  proves, 
was  vigorous  and  a^live,  and  the  ftores  of 
knowledge  were  large  by  which  his  fancy  was 
to  be  fupplied.     His  ear  was  well-tuned,  and 

his 
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his  di6lIon  was  elegant  and  copious.  But  his 
devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  uii- 
fatisfaflory.  The  paucity  of  its  topicks  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  fanctity  of 
the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative 
diftion.  It  is  fufhcient  for  Watts  to  have  done 
better  than  others  what  no  man  has  done  welh 

His  poems  on  other  fubjecls  feldom  rife 
higher  than  might  be  expelled  from  the  amufe- 
ments  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have  different 
degreeS'Of  value  as  they  are  more  or  iefs  labour- 
ed, or  as  the  occaf.on  was  more  or  Iefs  favour- 
able to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  mca- 
fures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verfc  :  the 
rhymes  are  not  ahvays  iuihcientiy  correfpon- 
dent.  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 
names  expreihve  of  characters.  His  lines  are 
commonly  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  his  thoughts 
always  religioully  pure  ;  but  who  is  there  that, 
to  fo  much  piety  and  innocence,  does  not  w'lih. 
for  a  greater  meafure  of  fpritelinefs  and  vigour  ? 
iit  is  at  leail  one  of  the  few  poets  w^ith  whom 
youth  and  ignorance  may  be  fafely  pleafed; 
?.iid  happy  will  be  that  reader  wiiofe  mind  is 

dif^ 
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difpofed  by  his  verfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate 
him  in  all  but  his  ncn- conformity,  to  copy 
his  benevolence  tp  man,  and  his  reverence ^  to 
God*. 


VoL.v.  T  A.  ?nw 
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A.        PHILIPS. 


OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  hfe  of 
Ambrose  Philips  I  have  not  been  able 
To  find  any  account.  His  academical  education 
he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge, 
■where  he  firfc  folicited  the  notice  of  the  world 
by  fome  Enghfh  verfes,  in  the  colle£tion  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  Univeriity  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
what  ftation  he  palTed  his  life,  is  not  yet  dif- 
covered.  He  muft  have  publiflied  his  Paftorals 
before  the  year  170S,  becaufe  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addrefTed  to  the  uni- 
verfal  patron,  the  duke  of Dorfet,  a  "poetical 
"Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  which  was  pub- 

lifhed 
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lifned  in  the  *'  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  his  iirll  letters  mentioned  with  high  praife, 
as  the  produ£lion  of  a  man  *'  who  could  write 
**  very  nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
calily  found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele  ;  but 
his  ardour  feems  not  to  have  procured  him  any 
thing  more  than  kind  words ;  fince  he  was  re- 
duced to  tranflate  tlie  *•  Perlian  Tales"  for 
Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re-^ 
preached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that 
he  worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  many  leftions,  for  each  of  which  if 
he  received  half-a  crcwn,  his  reward,  as  writers 
then  were  paid,  was  very  liberal  \  but  half-a- 
crown  had  a  mean  found,. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  princi- 
ples of  his  party,  by  epitomifmg  Hackct's 
*'  Life  of  Archbiihop  Vv'iiliams."  The  original 
book  is  \vri:ten  with  fuch  depravity  of  genius, 
fuch  mixture  af  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not 
often  appeared.  The  Epitome  is  free  enough 
from  aiTe£laticn,  but  has  little  fpirit  or  vigour. 

In  17 12  he  brought  upon  the  llage  *^  The 

*•  Diilrell    Mother,"    almoft   a   tranflation   of 

Racine's   '•  Andromaque."     Such  a  v.ork  re- 

T  ^  (guiles 
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quires  no  uncommon  powers,  but  the  friends 
of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  ir^ 
tereft.  P>efore  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a 
whole  "  Spectator,'*  none  indeed  of  the  beft, 
was  devoted  to  its  praife ;  while  it  yet  conti- 
nued to  be  a£ted,  another  *'  Spe£tator"  was 
written,  to  tell  what  impreffion  it  made  upon 
Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  iirft  night  a  fdcd:  au- 
dience, fays  Pope  *,  was  called  together  to  ap- 
plaud it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  mofl  fuccefsful 
Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  theatre.  The  three  iirft  nights  it  was  re- 
cited twice  ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  de- 
manded through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the 
ftage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a 
copy  from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place^ 
the  Epilogue  is  ftill  expeded,  and  is  ftill 
fpoken. 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and 
confequently  of  this,  was  queftioned  by  a  cor- 
refpondent  of  the  *'  Spectator,"  whofe  Letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  fake  of  the 

*  Spence. 

anfwer. 
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^liifwer,  which  foon  followed,  written  witli 
much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the 
<iefence  equally  contributed  to  flimulate  curiolity 
and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epilogue  to  *'  Phas- 
**  dra"  had  a  little  excited  jealoufy ;  and  fome- 
thing  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  difcovered  in  the 
performance  of  his  rival. 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addi- 
fon  ufed  to  denominate  *  "  the  man  who  calls 
^*  me  coufin ;"  and  when  he  was  afked  how 
fuch  a  filly  fellow  could  write  fo  well,  replied, 
^^  The  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when 
*'  I  favv  it  firfl."  It  was  known  in  Tonfon's 
family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addifon  was 
himfelf  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  w^hen  it  had 
been  at  firfl  printed  with  his  name,  he  came 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were 
diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
Budgel,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the 
folicitatioa  which  he  was  then  making  for  a 
place. 

*  Spcnce. 

T  3  Philips 
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Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture. His  play  was  applauded ;  his  tranflations 
from  Sappho  had  been  pubHfhed  in  the  *'  Spec- 
'•  tator;"  he  was  an  important  and  diflinguilhed 
aiTociate  of  clubs  witty  and  political ;  and  no- 
thing was  wanting  to  his  happineft,  but  that  he 
fhould  be  fure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  firft 
notice  from  the  publick  was  his  Six  Paftorals, 
which,  flattering  the  imagination  with  Arca- 
dian fcenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and 
might  have  long  paHed  as  a  pleafmg  amufe- 
ment,  had  they  not  been  unhappilv  too  much 
commended. 

The  ruftic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  fo 
highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that 
-they  attra£led  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whofe 
■Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confidered  as  pre- 
cluding all  attempts  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for  no 
.Shepherds  were  taught  to  fnig  by  any  fucceeding 
poet,  till  Nemefian  and  Calphurnius  ventured 
their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin 
literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learriing  in  Italv,  it  was 
foon  difcoveved  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
fvvains  might  be  co.mpofcd  with  little  difhculty ; 

becaufe 
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bccaufe  the  converfation  of  Ihepherds  excludes 
profound  or  refined  fentiment;  ard,  for  images 
and  defcriptions,  Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  Naiads 
and  Dryads,  were  always  within  call ;  and 
woods  and  meadows,  and  hills  and  rivers,  fup- 
phed  variety  of  matter,  which  having  a  natural 
power  to  footh  the  mind,  did  not  quickly 
cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modern  Paftorals  in 
Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural 
meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  produc- 
tions jEpicgues,  by  which  he  meant  to  exprefs 
the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean  only 
the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name  was  adopted 
by  fubfequent  writers,  and  amongfl  others  by 
Gur  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498) 
Mantuan  publiflied  his  Bucollcks  with  fuch 
ijaccefs,  that  they  were  foon  dignitied  by  Badius 
with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained, 
received  into  fchools,  and  taught  as  clailical ; 
his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the  praflice,  how- 
ever injudicious,  fpread  far,  and  continued  long. 
T  4  Mantuan 
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Mantuan  was  read,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  the 
inferior  fchools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century.  The  fpeakers  of 
Mantuan  carried  their  difquifitions  beyond  the 
Country,  to  cenfure  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  ;  and  from  him  Spenfer  learned  to  em- 
ploy his  fwains  on  topicks  of  controverfy. 

The  Itahans  foon  transferred  Paftoral  Poetry 
into  their  own  language  :  Sannazaro  wrote 
*'  Arcadia"  in  profe  and  verfe;  TafTo  and  Gua- 
rini  w'lote  "  Favole  Bofchareccie,'*  or  Sylvan 
Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled  vo- 
lumes with  Jhryfis  and  Dam.n^  and  Iheflylis 
and  Phyllis, 

Philips  thinks  it  **  fom.ewhat  flrange  to  con- 
**  ceive  how,  in  an  age  fo  addicted  to  the  Mufes, 
**  Paftoral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  fo  much 
*'  as  thought  upon."  His  wonder  feems  very 
-unfeafonabie  \  there  had  never,  from  the  time 
of  Spenfer,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occaiionally 
oi  Anad.a  and  Strephm  ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  lie  iirft  tried  his  powers,  confifls  of  dia- 
logues on  queen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityrus 
and  Corydon^  or  Mopfus  and  Menalcas*  A  fe- 
ries  or  book  of  Pafcorals,  however,  I  know 
not  that  any  one  had  then  lately  publifhed. 

Not 
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Kot  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft  dif- 
-play  of  his  powers  in  four  Paflorals,  written  in 
a  very  different  form.  PhiHps  had  taken  Spen- 
fer,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern. 
PhiUps  endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  la- 
boured to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addifon,  and  by 
Addifon's  companions,  who  were  very  willing  to 
pufh  him  into  reputation.  The  *'  Guardian" 
gave  an  account  of  Pafloral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  hiflorical ;  in  which,  v/hen  the  merit  of 
the  modern  is  compared,  Tailb  and  Guarini  are 
cenfured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry ; 
and  the  pipe  of  the  paltoral  mufe  is  tranfmitted 
by  lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Vir- 
gil, from  Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and  from  Spenfer 
to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted  ;  he  therefore 
drew  a  comparifon  of  Philips's  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has 
himfelf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  Philips.   The  defign  of  aggrandizing 

himieif 
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himfelf  he  difguifed  with  fuch  dexterity,  that, 
thousih  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele  was  de- 
■ceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difpleaiing  Pope  by 
publifhing  his  paper.  Publifhed  however  it 
-was  (**  Guard.  4c.") :  and  from  that  time  Pope 
and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of 
malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praife  or  fatire, 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  comba- 
tants ;  but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  pre- 
vail by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another 
"weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thought, 
with  Addifon's  approbation,  as  difafrected  to 
the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  vras  not  fatislied  ;  for,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard 
was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to 
groifer  infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's, 
with  which  he  threatened  to  chailife  Pope,  who 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  exafperated ;  for 
in  the  iifil  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Phi- 
lips **  rafcal,"  and  in  the  lafl  ftill  charges  him 
v?ith  detaining  in  his  hands  the  fubfcriptlons 
for  Homer  delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover 
Club. 

I  fup- 
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1  fuppofe  it  was  never  fufpei^ed  that  he 
^neant  to  appropriate  the  money  ;  he  only  de- 
laved,  and  with  fufficient  meannefs,  the  gra- 
tification of  him  by  whofe  profperity  he  was 
pained. 

Men  fometimes  fufFer  by  injudicious  kind- 
nefs  ;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
own  fault,  by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary 
garlands,  which  theiiril  bieath  of  contradiclion 
blaftcd. 

When  upon  the  fuccefnon  of  the  Hoiife  of 
Hanover  every  Whig  expefted  to  be  happy, 
Philips  feems  to  have  obtained  too  little  no- 
tice ;  he  caught  few  drops  of  the  goldea 
fhower,  thoiigh  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery 
could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Com- 
miffioner  of  the  Lottery,  (1717),  and,  what 
did  not  much  ekvate  his  character,  a  Juflice  of 
the  Peace. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  fiift  play  mufl  naturally 
difpofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  ftage: 
he  did  not  however  foon  commit  himfelf  to 
the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  him- 
felf with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after 
nine  years  he  produced  (1722)  *'The  Briton,'* 

a  tra- 
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a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is 
now  negle£led  ;  though  one  of  the  fcenes, 
between  Vanoc  the  Britifh  Prince  and  Valens 
the  Roman  General,  is  confefled  to  be  written 
with  great  dramatick  fkill,  animated  by  fpirit 
truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been 
filent ;  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  ''  Humphry  Duke 
*'  of  Gloucefter."  This  tragedy  is  only  re- 
membered by  its  title. 

His  happieil  undertaking  was  of  a  paper, 
called  **  The  Freethinker,"  in  conjunflion  with 
afTociates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  miniiter  of  a  parifh  in  Southwark, 
was  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  made  firll  bilhop  of  Brif- 
tol,  and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where 
his  piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  hon- 
oured. 

It  may  eafily,  be  imagined  that  what  was 
printed  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
title  is  to  be  underftood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom from  unreafonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  volumes,  but;  i§  littk  read  j  nor 

can 
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tan  impartial  criticifm  recommend  it  as  worthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  ot  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal efTays  ;  but  he  kne  w  how  to  pradife  the 
liberality  of  greatnefs  and  the  fidelity  of  friend* 
fhip.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
ccclelialHcal  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the 
companion  of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips 
to  be  flenderly  fupported,  he  took  him  to  Ire- 
land, as  partaker  of  his  fortune  ;  and,  making 
him  his  fecretary,  added  fuch  preferments, 
as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh in  the  Irifh  Parliament. 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  Lord  Ciiancellor ;  and  in  Auguft  1733 
became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  in  Ireland ;  but  at  lafl  longing, 
as  it  feems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned 
(1748)  to  London,  having  doubtlefs  furvived 
nioft  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among 
them  his  dreaded  antagonift  Pope..  He  found 
however  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  Hill  'iving,  and 
to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collected  into  a 
volume. 

Having 
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Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs 
fome  years  of  hfe  in  plenty  and  tranquillity 
but  his  hope  deceived  him  :  he  v;as  ftruck  with 
a  palfy,  and  died  June  i8,  174^5  i^i  his  fe- 
venty-eighth  year. 

Of  his  perfonal  character  all  that  I  havs 
heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and 
IklU  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfatlon 
he  was  folem^n  and  pompous.  He  had  great 
feniibility  of  cenfure,  if  judgement  may  be 
made  by  a  fingle  ilory  whieh  I  heard  long 
ago  from  Mr.  irg,  a  gentJem^an  of  great 
eminence  in  StatFcrdfliire.  "  Philips,"  faid 
he,  "  v7as  once  at  table,  when  I  aficed  him-, 
**  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive 
**  oxen,  and  to  fay  '  I'm  goaded  on  by  love  r' 
**  After  which  queftion  he  never  fpoke  again." 

Of  the  *'  Diihcil  Mother"  not  niuch  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  ov/n,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
fubjeft  of  criticifm  :  his  other  two  trage- 
dies, 1  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity, 
nor  above  it.  Among  tl:e  Pcems  comprifed  in 
the  prefent  collection,  the  '*  Letter  from  Den- 
*'  mark"  may  be  juftly  praifed  ;  the  Taiiorais, 
which  by  the  Vvriter  of  the  ''  Guardian"  were 

ranked 
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ranked  as  one  of  the  four  genuine  produftlons 
of  the  ruftick  Mufe,  cannot  furely  be  defpi- 
cable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  Ufe 
which  did  not  exiil,  nor  ever  exifled,  -is  not 
to  be  objected :  the  fiippolition  of  fuch  a  ftate 
is  allowed  to  Paftorah  In  his  other  poems  he 
cannot  be  denied  the  praile  of  lines  fometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  feldom  much  force,  or 
much  comprelieniion.  The  pieces  that  pleafe 
beft  are  thofe  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's 
adherents,  procured  him  the  name  of  Namly 
Pamby^  the  poems  of  fliort  lines,  by  which  he 
paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characlers,  from 
Waipole  the  "  fteerer  of  the  realm,"  to  mifs 
Pulteney  in  the  nurfery.  The  numbers  are 
fmooth  and  fpritely,  and  the  didion  is  feldom 
faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought, 
yet,  if  they  had  been  written  by  Addifon,  they 
would  have  had  admirers :  little  things  are  not 
valued  but  when  they  are  done  by  thofe  who 
cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  tranflaticns  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the  'Iheban 
bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  fublimity; 
he  will  be  allov/ed,  if  he  has  lefs  fire,  to  have 
more  fmoke. 

He 
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He  has  added  nothing  to  EngUfh  poetry,  yet 
at  leafl  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read  :  per- 
haps he  valued  moil  himfelf  that  part  which 
the  crltick  would  rejed» 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the  writers 
of  whom  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a 
fuiTicient  account  ;  the  intelligence  which  my 
enquiries  have  obtained  is  general  and  fcanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft  ; 
perhaps  him  who  pubhilied  *'  Pindar"  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  mo- 
ther was  fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  after- 
wards lord  Cobham.  His  father,  purpoiing  to 
educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent  him  firft  to 
Eton,  and  aftervv^ards  to  Oxford  ;  but  he 
was  feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a 
commiffion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  procured  hinx 
by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army;  though 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  never  funk. 

Vol.  Y.  U  into 
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into  a  mere  foldier,  nor  ever  lofl  the  love  or 
much  neglefted  the  purfuit  of  learning ;  and 
afterwards,  iinding  himfelf  more  inclined  to 
civil  employment,  he  laid  down  his  commif- 
fion,  and  engaged  in  bulinefs  under  the  lord 
Townfhend,  then  fecretary  of  flate,  with  whom 
he  atteudcd  the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townfliend  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be 
clerk-extraordin.ary  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
produced  no  immediate  profit;  for  it  only 
placed  him  in  a  ilate  of  expectation  and  right 
of  fucceliion,  and  it  was  very  long  before  a  va- 
cancy adm/itted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  'lie  married,  and  fettled 
himfelf  in  a  very  pleafant  houfe  at  V/ickhani 
in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  learning, 
and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  prefent  Col- 
lection exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have 
been  yet  fuller,  if  the  dillertations  which  ac- 
company his  verfion  of  Pindar  had  not  been 
improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence 
has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by  his  "  Ob- 
*'  fervations  on  the  Refurre6tion,"  publifhed 
in  1747,  for  which  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford 
created   him  a   Do£lor  of  Laws    by  diploma 

(March 
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(March  30,  1748),  and  would  doubtlefs  have 
reached  vet  further  had  he  lived  to  complete 
what  he  had  for  fome  time  meditated,  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Truth  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effect  to  tell, 
that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  publick  llturgv 
every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sun- 
day evening  he  called  his  fervants  into  the  par- 
lour, and  read  to  them  iirfl  a  fermon,  and  then 
prayers.  Cralliaw  is  now  not  the  only  maker 
of  verfes  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  ve- 
nerable names  of  Poet  and  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lyttelton  and 
Pitt,  who^  when  they  were  weary  of  faction 
and  debates,  ufed  at  Wickham  to  find  books 
and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conver- 
fation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by 
Pitt;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that  convic- 
tion which  produced  his  *'  DiUcrtation  on  St. 
^'  Paul.'* 

Thefe  two  illuflrious  friends  had  for  a  while 
liilened  to  the  blandifliments  of  infidelity  ;  and 
when  Weft's  book  was  publiflied,  it  was  bought 
by  fome  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opi- 
nion, in  expe£tation  of  new  objections  againft 
U  2  Chriftianity; 
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Chriflianlty ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  ma- 
lignity, they  revenged  the  difappointment  by 
calling  him  a  Methodift. 

Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to 
obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered 
to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extenfive 
power  of  fuperintendence  than  it  was  thought 
proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  im- 
proved; he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative 
clerkfhips  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752) ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  pov/er  to  make  him 
t:eafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 

He  was  novr  fufTiciently  rich  ;  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed  ;  nor  could  it 
fecure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life  ;  he  loft 
(1755)  his  only  fon;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  ftroke  of  the  palfsr  brought  to  the  grave 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might 
be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  tranftations  I  have  onlv  compared  the 
firftOlympick  odew^ith  the  original,  and  found 
my  expeflation  furpalTed,  both  by  its  elegance 
and  its  exadnefs.    Pie  does  not  confine  himfelf 

to 
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to  his  author's  train  of  ftanzas  ;  for  he  faw  that 
the  difference  of  the  languages  required  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  verfification.  The  firft  flrophc 
is  eminently  happy ;  in  the  fecond  he  has  a 
little  flrayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who  fays, 
*'  if  thou,  my  foul,  wiflieil  to  fpeak  of  games, 
^*  look  not  in  the  defert  Iky  for  a  planet  hotter 
*  than  the  fun,  nor  fhall  we  tell  of  nobler 
*'  games  than  thofe  of  Olympia."  He  is 
fometimes  too  paraphraliical.  Pindar  beflows 
upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one  word, 
lignifies  delighting  inhorfes;  a  word  which,  in 
•the  tranilation,  generates  thefe  lines  -. 

Hiiro's  royal  brows,  whofe  care 

Tends  the  courfers  noble  breed, . 
Pleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  marc, 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  fteed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pclops,  that  "  he  came  alone 
"  in  the  dark  to  the  White  Sea  i"  and' Well, 

Near  the  billow- beaten  fide 
Of  the  foam-befilver'd  main, 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  flood  : 

which  how^ever  is  lefs  exuberant  than  the  for- 
mer palTage. 

U  3  A  work 
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A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  a  minute  exa- 
mination, dilcover  many  imperfeftions  j  but 
Wefl^s  verlion,  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it, 
appears  to  be  the  produft  of  great  labour  and 
great  abilities. 

His  *'  InlVitution  of  the  Garter"  (1742)  is 
written  with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, and  with  great  elegance  of  di£lion  ;  but^. 
for  want  of  a  procefs  of  events,  neither  know- 
ledge nor  elegance  preferve  the  reader  from 
wearinefs. 

His  *'  Imitations  of  Spenfer"  are  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed,  both  with  refpe£t  to  the 
metre,  the  language,  and  the  fidion  ;  and  being 
engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the  fenti- 
ments,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind 
has  two  amufements  together.  But  fuch  coni- 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  atchievements  of  intelleft,  becaufe  their 
efFeft  is  local  and  temporary ;  they  appeal  not  to 
reafon  or  paf?ion,  but  to  memory,  and  prc- 
fuppofe  an  accidental  or  artificial  ftate  of  mind. 
An  Imitation  of  Spenfer  is  nothing  to  a  reader, 
however  acute,  by  whom  Spenfer  has  never 
been  perufed.    Works  of  this  kind  may  deferve 

praife. 
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praife,  as  proofs  of  great  induflry,  and  great 
nicety  of  obfervation  ;  but  the  higheit  praife, 
tile  praife  of  genius,  tliey  cannot  claim.  The 
nobleft  beauties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which  the 
efFecl  is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or 
at  leail  wnth  the  whole  circle  of  polilhed  life  ; 
what  is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the 
plaything  of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a 
day. 

THERE  is  in  the  "  Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verfes  given-  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr. 
Weft's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
him.  It  fhould  not  be  concealed,  liowever, 
that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name  in 
Dodllev's  Collection,  and  is  mentioned  as  hig 
in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's.  Perhaps  Weft 
gave  it  without  naming  the  author,  and 
Hawkefvvorth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought 
it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he  told  mc,- 
and  as  lie  tells  the  publick. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  bom 
at  Chichefter  on  the  twenty -fifth  day 
of  December,  about  1720.  His  father  was  a 
hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733, 
as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad- 
mitted fcholar  of  Winchefter  College,  where 
lie  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  Englilh 
exercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by 
fome  verfes  to  a  "  Lady  weeping,"  publifhed 
in  *'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  flood  iirfl  in  the  lift  of  the 
fcholars  to  be  received  in  fucceffion  at  New 
College,  but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy 
He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's  College 

pro- 
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probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance  ;  but  was, 
in  about  half  a  year,  ele£led  a  Demy  of  Magda- 
len College,  where  he  continued  till  he  had 
taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then  fuddenly 
left  the  Univerlity ;  for  what  reafon  1  know 
not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literaiy  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He 
defigned  many  works ;  but  his  great  fault  was 
irrefolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
neceffity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fufFered  him 
to  purfue  no  fettled  purpofe.  A  man  doubt- 
ful of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is 
not  much  difpofed  to  abflra6led  meditation,  or 
remote  enquiries.  He  publllhed  propofals  for 
a  Hiflory  of  the  Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  refentment  of 
his  taftelefs  fuccelibr.  But  probably  not  a  page 
of  his  hiilory  was  ever  written.  He  planned 
feveral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 
He  wrote  now-and-then  odes  and  other  poems, 
and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  nto  his  company. 
His  appearance  was  dece..t  and  manly;    his 

know- 
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knowledge  considerable,    bis   views   extenfive> 
his   converfation   elegant,    and  his   difpofition 
chearfaL     Bv  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence  ; 
and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was 
immured  by  a  baihfF,  that  was  prowhng  in  the 
flreet.     On  this  occaiion  recourfe  was  had   to 
the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tranf- 
lation  of  Ariftotle's   Poeticksj   which   he   en- 
gaged to  write  with   a  large  commentary,  ad- 
vanced  as    much    money   as    enabled    him    to 
efcape  into  the  countrv.     He  fhewed   me    the 
guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.      Soon  afterwards  his 
uncle,  Mr.   Martin,  a  lieutenant- colonel,   left 
him  about  two  thoufand  pounds;    a  fum  which 
Collins  could  fcarcely  think  exhauilible,  ai-,tl 
which  he  did  not   live    to   exhauft.     The  gui- 
neas were  then  repaid,  and  the  tranflation  neg- 
leaed. 

But  man  is  not  hern  for  liappinef?.  Collins, 
who,  v;hile  he//?^^.>^ /i?  I:vr,  felt  no  evil  bivt 
poverty,  v.o  {oon^x  lived  to  Jiudy  than  his  life 
was  alTailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difeafe 
and  infanitv. 

Having  formerly  written  his  c]  aracler,  ^vhib 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  diftinflly  impreffei 
upon  my  memorv,  I  fhall  infert  it  here. 

'*  iMr. 
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**  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vigorous-  faculties.     He   was   ac- 
quainted not  only   with   the   learned   tongues, 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh  lan- 
guages.    He  had   employed   his    mind   chiefly 
upon  works  of  fi£tion,  and  fubie£l"s  of  fancy; 
and,    by   indulging   fome  peculiar    habits    of 
thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  thofe 
flights  of  imagination  which  pafs    the   bounds 
of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled 
only  by  a  pafiivc  acquiefcence  in  popular   tra- 
ditions.    He   loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and 
mongers  ;    he   dc^lighted   to   rove   through   the 
■meanders  of  inchantment,  to  gaze  oit  the  mag- 
nificence of  golden  palaces,  to   repofe   by  the 
water-falls  of  Elyfian  gardens. 

**  This  was  however  the  charafler  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  hi?  genius;  the  grandeur 
ofwildnefs,  and  the  no\a"ity  of  extravagance, 
wTre  always  defircd  by  him,  but  were  not  al- 
ways attained.  Yet,  as  diligence  is  never 
wholly  loft,  if  his  efforts  fometirnes  caufed 
liarfhnefs  and  obfcurltv,  they  likewifs  produced 
in  happier  moments  fublimity  and  fplendour. 
This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence, 
led  him  to  oriental  fiflions  and  allegorical  ima'» 

gery; 
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gery ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon 
defcrlption,  he  did  not  fufficiently  cultivate 
fentiment.  His  poems  are  the  produftions  of 
a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  -unfumilhed 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but 
fomewhat  obflrufled  in  its  progrefs  by  devia- 
tion in  quell  of  miilaken  beauties. 

"  His  morals  were   pure,  and  his   opinions 
pious :  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and 
long  habits  of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be  expe£^ed 
that  any  charafler  fnould  be  exa£lly  uniform* 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  free- 
dom of  agency  is  almoft  deftroyed ;  and  long 
aflbciation  with  fortuitous  companions  will  at 
laft  relax  the  llriflnefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the 
fervour  of  lincerity.     That  this  man,  wife  and 
virtuous  as  he  was,  paffed  always  unentangled 
through  the  fnares  of  life,   it  would  be  preju- 
dice and  temerity  to  affirm  ;  but  it  may  be  faid 
that  at  leafl  he  preferved  the  fource  of  aftion 
unpolluted,    that   his    principles    were    never 
lliaken,    that   his    diilinftions    of    right    and 
wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his 
faults  had  nothing  of  malignity  or  delign,  but 
proceeded  from  fome  unexpeded  preflure,  or 
cafual  temptation. 

*'  The 
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^^  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  re- 
membered but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He 
languifhed  fome  years  under  that  depreffion  of 
mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  without  de- 
ftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the  knowledge 
of  right  without  the  power  of  purfuing  it. 
Thcfe  clouds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on 
his  intellefts,  he  endeavoured  to  difperfe  by 
travel,  and  paded  into  France  ;  but  found  him- 
felf  conftrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  re- 
turned. He  was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a 
houfe  of  lunaticks,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
the  care  of  his  liiler  in  Chichefter,  where  death 
in  1756  came  to  his  relief. 

*'  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer 
of  this  character  paid  him  a  vilit  at  Illington, 
where  he  was  waiting  for  his  iilLcr,  whom  he 
bad  dire£ted  to  meet  him  :  there  was  then  no- 
thing of  diforder  difcernible  in  his  mind  by 
any  but  himfclf ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from 
fludy,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than 
an  Englilh  '^I'eftament,  fuch  as  children  carry 
to  the  fchool :  when  his  friend  took  it  into  his 
hand,  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  what  companion 
a  Man  of  Letters  had  chofen,  '  I  have  but  one 
'  book,'  faid  Collins,  *  but  that  is  the  beft." 

Sucli 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  Colhns,  with  whom  1 
once  dehghted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  vet 
remember  whhtendernefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefler  in  his  lafl  ill- 
nefs,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and 
his  brother;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difappro- 
feation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  f'jfh- 
ciently  expreflive  of  Afiatick  manners,  and 
called  them  his  Irilh  Eclogues.  He  fhewcd 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  infcribed  to 
Mr.  John  Hum^,  on  the  fupcrftitioiis  of  the 
Highlands  ;  which  thev  thought  fuperior  to 
kis  other  works,  but  which  no  fearch  has  yet 
found*. 

His  diforder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  ra- 
ther of  his  vital  than  inteileftual  powers.  What 
he  fpoke  wanted  neither  judgement  nor  fpirit^ 
but  a  fev7  minutes  exhaufted  him,  fo  that  he 
v\ras  forced  to  reil  upon  the  couch,  till  a  fhort 
ceffation  rcftored  his  powers,  and  he  was  agaia 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he 
began  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and, 
with  the  ufual  weakrusfs  of  men  fo  difeafed,  ea- 

■^  Xr  io  now  printed  in  the  prefent  CoUcdtion,        E. 

gerly 
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gerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief  with  which 

the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  fediice.    But 

his  health  continually  declined,  and   he   grew 

-iiiore  and  more  burthenfome  to  himfeif. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writings 
may  be  added,  that  his  diftion  was  often  harlh, 
■unfkilfuUy  laboured,  and  injudicioufly  felefted. 
He  aife^Vcd  the  obfolete  when  it  was  not  wor- 
thy of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  w^ords   out  of 
the  common   order,    feeming  to  think,    with 
fome  later  candidates   for  fame,    that   not   to 
write  profe  is  certainly  to   write  poetry.     His 
lines  commonly   are  of  flow  motion,  clogged 
and  im.peded  with  clufters  of  confonants.     As 
men  are  often  clleemed  who   cannot  be   loved, 
fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  fometimes   extort 
praife  when  it  gives  little  pleafure. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Collins's  firft  produ£lion  is  added  here 
from  the  ''  Poetical  Calendar." 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

ON  HER  WEEPING  AT  HER  SISTEr's  WEDDING* 

Ceale,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftate ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  (lands, 
And  foftly  vvhifpers  to  your  charms ;, 

''Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
''^  You'll  find  your  filler  in  his  arms»^^ 


DYE  R. 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no  other 
account  to  give  than  his  own  Letters,  pub- 
liflied  W'ith  Hughes's  correfpondence,  and  the 
notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me, 
v»^as  born  in  1700,  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert 
Dyer  of  Aberglafney,  in  Caermarthenfliire,  a 
fohcitor  of  great  capacity  and  note. 

He  palTed  through  Weftminfter  fchool  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then  called 
home  to  be  inftrufted  in  his  father's  profeflion. 
But  his  father  died  foon,  and  he  took  no  de- 
light in  the  lludy  of  the  law,  but,  having  al- 
ways amufed  himfelf  with  drawing,  refolved  to 
turn  painter,  and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Ri- 
chardfon,    an  artiil  then  of  high  reputation. 

Vol.  V.  X  but 
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but  now  better  known  by  his  books  than  by 
his  pi(!n:ures. 

Having  fludied  awhile  under  his  mafler,  he 
became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales  and 
the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  mingled  poetry  with 
painting,  and  about  1727  printed  "  Grongar 
**  Hill"  in  Lewis's  Mifcellany. 

Being,  probably,  unfatisfied  with  his  own 
proficiency,  he,  hke  other  painters,  travelled 
to  Italy  ;  and  coming  back  in  1740,  publifhed 
the  "  Ruins  of  Rome." 

If  his  poem  was  written  foon  after  his  re- 
turn, he  did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  acqui- 
iitions  in  painting,  whatever  they  might  be ; 
for  decline  of  health  and  love  of  fludy  deter- 
mined him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  en- 
tered into  orders ;  and,  it  feems,  married  about 
the  fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Enfor ; 
**  whofe  grand- mother,"  fays  he,  *'  was  a 
*'  Shakfpeare,  defcended  from  a  brother  of 
*'  every  body's  Shakfpeare;"  by  her,  in  1756, 
]ie  had  a  fon  and  three  daughters  living. 

His  ecclefiaflical  provifion  was  a  long  time 
but  flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefterfhire, 

of 
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of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for  Belch  ford  in 
Lincolnfliire,  of  fcventy-five.  His  condition 
now  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heath- 
cote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  in  1755  the  Chancel- 
lor added  Klrkby,  of  one  hundred  and  ten. 
He  complains  that  the  repair  of  the  houfe  at 
Coningfby,  and  other  expences,  took  awav 
the  profit.  In  1757  he  publifhed  the  "Fleece,'* 
his  greateft  poetical  work  ;  of  which  I  will  not 
fnpprefs  a  ludicrous  Ilory.  Dodfley  the  book- 
feller  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical 
viliter,  with  more  expedation  of  fuccefs  than 
the  other  could  ealily  admit.  In  the  converfa- 
tion  the  author's  age  was  afked ;  and  being  re- 
prefented  as  advanced  in  life,  *'  He  will,"  faid 
the  critick,  *'  be  buried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  furvive  that  publica- 
tion, nor  long  enjoy  the  increafe  of  his  prefer- 
ments ;  for  in  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fuffi- 
cientto  require  an  elaborate  criticifm.  **Gron- 
<«  gar  Hill"  is  the  happieft  of  his  produ£tions  : 
it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  written ;  but 
the  fcenes  which  it  difpiays  are  fo  pleafing,  the 
X  2;  images 
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images  which  they  raife  fo  welcome  to  the 
mnid,  and  the  reflexions  of  the  writer  fo  con- 
fonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or  experience  of 
mankind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  ht 
read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  "  Rtiins  of  Rome"  ftrikes 
more,  but  pleafes  lefs,  and  the  title  raifes 
greater  expectation  than  the  performance  gra- 
tifies. Some  paiTages,  however,  are  conceived 
with  the  mind  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he 
fays, 


The  Pilgrim  oft 


At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  oraifon  hears 
Aghaft  the  voice  of  time,  difparting  tow'rs, 
Tan.bling  all  precipitate  dow  '  da(h'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thund  ring  to  the  Moon, 

Of  '•  The  Fleece,"  which  never  became 
popular,  and  is  now  univerfally  negled^ed,  I 
can  fav  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  atten- 
tion. The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear 
to  m^e  fuch  difcordant  natures,  that  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  toeether  is  to  couple  tht  ferpent 
whh  the  fowl  When  Dyer,  whofe  mind  was 
not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmofl,  by  inte- 

refting 
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reiling  his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by 
interfperiing  rural  imagery,  and  incidental  di- 
greffions,  by  cloathing  fmall  images  in  great 
words,  and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delulion, 
the  meannefs  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irre- 
verence habitually  annexed,  to  trade  and  ma- 
nufa6lure,  fink  him  under  infuperable  oppref- 
fion ;  and  the  difguft  which  blank  \xrfe,  en- 
cumbering and  encumbered,  fuperadds  to  an 
unpleaflng  fubjeft,  foon  repels  the  reader,  how- 
ever willing  to  be  plcafed. 

Let  rae  however  honeflly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfure.  I 
have  been  told,  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  faid, 
"  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
"  reigning  tafle  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  "  Fleece;" 
*'for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he  fhould  not 
**  think  it  any  longer  reafonable  to  expert  fame 
*'  from  excellence  J' 
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SHENSTONE. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  the 
fon  of  Thomas  Shenflone  and  Anne 
Pen,  was  born  in  November  17 14,  at  the 
Leafowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  thofe  infu- 
lated  diftiifts  which,  in  the  diviiion  of  the 
kingdom,  was  appended,  for  fome  reafon  not 
now  difcoverable,  to  a  diftant  county ;  and 
which,  though  furrounded  by  Warwickfhire 
and  Worceflerfhire,  belongs  to  Shropfliire, 
though  perhaps  thirty  miles  diftant  from  any 
other  part  of  it. 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom 
his  poem  of  the  "  School-miftrefs"  has  deli- 
vered to  pofterity ;  and  foon  received  fuch  de- 
light from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling 
for   frefh   entertainment,    and   expelled    that, 

when 
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when  any  of  the  family  went  to  market,  a  new 
book  fhould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it 
came,  was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed  and  laid 
by  him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeil  had 
been  negledled,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece 
of  wood  of  the  fame  form,  and  pacified  him 
for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to 
the  Grammar- fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  emi- 
nent fchool  mailer  at  Solihul,  w^here  he  diilin- 
gujflied  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  pro- 
grefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724)  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  and  foon  after  (Auguft 
1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  hit 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed 
the  eftate. 

From  fchool  he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pem- 
broke College  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for 
half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Engliih 
poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears 
that  he  found  delight  and  advantage  ;  for  he 
continued  his  name  in  the  book  ten  years, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firfl  four 
X  4  years. 
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years  be  put  on  the  civilian's  gown,  but  with- 
out fliewing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the 
profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  af- 
fairs to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman 
of  Brome  in  StafFordfhire,  v/hofe  attention  he 
always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  En- 
glifn  poetry ;  and  in  1737  publifhed  a  fmall 
Mifcellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  life,  and  was  fometimes  at 
London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  of  publick  refort ;  but  he  did  not  forget 
his  poetry.  He  publiflied  in  1741  his  "  Judge- 
**  ment  of  Hercules,"  addreffed  to  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  ele£lion  :  this  was  next  year  fol- 
lowed by  the  '*  School-miflrefs." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whofe  c?.re  he  was  indebted 
fox  his  cafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him. 
He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his 
houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diilantly  re- 
lated J    but,    finding  that  imperfe£l   pofTeffion 

in- 
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inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftr.te  into 
his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of 
its  beauty,  than  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  deHght  in  rural  plea- 
fures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  profpe<5ls,  to 
diverfify  his  furface,  to  entangle  his  w^alks^ 
and  to  wind  his  w^aters  ;  which  he  did  with 
fuch  judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his 
little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  fkilful ;  a  place  to  be  viiited 
by  travellers,  and  copied  by  dciigners.  Whe- 
ther to  plant  a  walk,  in  undulating  curves,  and 
to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is 
an  obje£l  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make  water 
run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  Itac^nate 
where  it  will  be  feen  ;  to  leave  intervals  where 
the  eye  wnll  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken  the 
plantation  where  there  is  fomething  to  be  hid- 
den ;  demands  any  great  powers  of  murd,  I 
will  not  enquire:  perhaps  a  fullen  and  furly 
fpeculator  may  think  fuch  performances  rather 
the  fport  than  the  bufmefs  of  human  reafon. 
But  It  mufl  be  at  Icaft  confefTed,  that  to  em- 
bellifii  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent 
amufemcnt;  and  feme  praife  muH  be  al- 
lowed 
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lowed,  by  the  moll  fupercilious  obferver,  to 
him  who  does  befl  what  fuch  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shenflone  ;  but^ 
like  all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  en- 
joyed without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  was 
his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whofe  empire,  fpa- 
cious  and  opulent,  looked  with  difdain  on  the 
petty  State  that  appeared  behind  it.  For  a  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Hagley  affected  to  tell  their  ac- 
quaintance of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himfelf  admired  ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Leafowes  forced  tliemfelves  into  notice, 
they  took  care  to  defeat  thecuriolity  which  they 
could  not  fupprefs,  by  conducing  their  vili- 
tants  perverfely  to  inconvenient  points  of  view, 
and  introducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a 
walk  to  deteft  a  deception  ;  injaries  of  which 
Shenflone  w^ould  heavily  complain.  Where 
there  is  emulation  there  w^ill  Le  vanity;  and 
where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly  '*. 

The 

*  This  charge  ac^ainft  the  Lyttelton  family  has  been  denied 
with  fome  degree  of  warmih  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  fince  by  Mr. 
Graves.  The  latter  fays,  "  The  truth  of  the  cafe,  1  believe^ 
*'  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went  fo  frequently  with  their 
«*  company  to  th^;  Leafowes,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  break. 
**  ill  upon  Mr.  Sheaflone's  retirement  oa  every  occafion,  and 

*'  therefore 
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The  pleafure  of  Shenflone  was  all  in  his  eye; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks  . 
nothing  raifed  his  indignation  more  than  ta 
afk  if  there  were  any  fifhes  in  his  water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im- 
prove it;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When 
he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he  might  find 
his  floors  flooded  by  a  fhovver  through  the 
broken  roof  ^  but  could  fpare  no  money  for  its 
reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and 
the  linnet's  fong  ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted 
by  beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fai- 
ries *.     He  fpent  his  eflate  in  adorning  it,  and 

his 

*'  therefore  often  went  to  the  principal  points  of  view  without 
**  waiting  for  any  one  to  condudl  them  regularly  through  the 
*'  whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr.  Shenftone  would  fometimes  pee- 
**  vifhly  complain  ;  though  I  am  perfuaded,  he  never  really 
*'  fufpedled  any  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much- 
*'  valued  neighbours."         E. 

*  Mr.  Graves,  however,  exprefles  his  belief  that  this  is  a 
groundlefs  fiirmife.  **  Mr.  Shenftone,"  he  adds,  "  was  too 
*'  much  refpeded  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  treated  with  rude- 
*'  ncfs :  and  though  his  works  (frugally  as  they  were  managed) 
"  added  to  his  manner  of  living,  muft  neceffarily  have  made 
*'  him  exceed  his  income,  and,  of  courfe,  he  might  fometimes 

"be 
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his  death  was  probably  hailened  by  his  anxie- 
ties. He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in  blaz- 
ing. It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
longer  he  would  have  been  affifted  by  a  peniion :. 
fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more 
properly  bellowed  ;  but  that  it  was  ever  afked 
is  not  certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never 
was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  ii, 
1763 ;  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  iLe  was,  to 
whom  his  *'  Pafioral  Ballad"  was  addrefied.. 
He  is  reprefented  bv  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a 
man  of  great  tendcrnefs  and  generofity,  kind 
to  all  that  were  within  his  influence;  but,  if 
once  offended,  not  easily  appeafed  ;  inattentive 

*'  be  tiiftreffed  for  money,  yet  he  had  too  much  fpirit  to  expofe 
*'  himfelf  to  infults  from  trifling  furns,  and  guarded  asainll  any 
**  great  diftrefs,  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds ;  which  his 
"  eftate  could  very  wsil  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to 
**  his  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies 
"  to  his  friendF,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  one 
*'  fervant,  :  nd  fix  pounds  to  another  :  for  his  will  was  diflated 
^  with  equal  juHice  and  generofity."         E. 

to 
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to  ccconomy,  and  carelefs  of  his  expences  ;  in 
liis  perfon  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  fize, 
Avith  fomething  clumfy  in  his  form  ;  very  neg- 
Jio^entof  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing  his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for 
he  held  that  the  fafhion  was  no  rule  of  drefs, 
and  that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance 
to  his  natural  form*. 

His  mind  was  not  very  compreheniive,  nor 
his  curiofity  adlive ;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himfelf 
cultivated. 

His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime ;  the 
Elegy  on  JeiTe,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey  in 
Richardfon's  *'  Pamela." 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  chara£ler,  from 
the  perufal  of  his  Letters,  was  this : 

*  "  Thefe,"  fays  Mr.  Graves,  "  were  not  precifely  his  fen- 
"timents;  though  he  thought  right  enougli,  that  every  one 
"  ftioiild,  in  fome  degree,  confult  h'-s  particular  fhape  and  com- 
"  plexion  in  adjufting  his  drefs  j  and  that  no  falhion  ought  to 
**  fanflify  what  was  ungraceful,  abfurd,  or  really  deformed."  E. 

*'  I  have 
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*^  I  have  read  too  an  o£lavo  volume  of  Shen- 
'*  flone's  Letters.  Poor  man  !  he  was  always 
**  wifliing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  dif- 
*' tlnftions ;  and  his  whole  philofophy  con- 
**  lifted  in  living  againll  his  will  in  retirement, 
*'  and  in  a  place  which  his  tafte  had  adorned ; 
**  but  w^hich  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of 
**  note  came  to  fee  and  commend  it :  his  cor- 
**  refpondence  is  about  nothing  elfe  but  this 
*'  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  too  or  three 
**  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes 
««  too." 

His  poems  conlifl  of  elegies,  odes  and  bal« 
lads,  humorous  fallies  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his 
Preface  very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately  ex- 
plained. It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the 
cfFufion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  fometimes 
plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  therefore  fu- 
perior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  ornaments.  His 
compofitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this  defcription. 
His  topicks  of  praife  are  the  domeflic  virtues, 
and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  fimple;  but, 
wanting  combination,  they  want  variety.  The 
peace  of  folitude,  the  innocence  of  inaftivity, 
and  the  unenvied  feciirity  of  an  humble  Hation, 

can 
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can  fill  but  a  few  pages.  That  of  which  the 
eflence  is  uniformity  will  be  foon  defcribed. 
His  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much  refem- 
blance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy  ;  but  to  this  praife  his 
claim  is  not  conftant :  his  diflion  is  often  harfh, 
improper,  and  affe£led ;  his  words  ill-coined, 
or  ill-chofen,  and  his  phrafe  unfkiifully  in- 
verted. 

The  Lvrick  Poems  are  almofl:  all  of  the  light 
and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightlv  and  nimbly 
along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty  mean- 
ing. From  thcfe,  however,  "Rural  Elegance'* 
has  fome  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it 
praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and  though  the 
lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts  difFufed 
with  too  much  verbolitv,  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  contain  both  philofophical  argument 
and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent; 
the  "  Skylark"  pleafes  me  beft,  which  has 
however  more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  *'  Paftoral  Ballad" 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  is  paftoralj  an  intelligent  reader,  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  fcenes  of  reaUife,  lickens  at 
the  mention  of  the  crook^  the  ///).%  the  J^cep^ 
and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  bring 
forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  felec- 
tion,  and  he  ought  to  fhew  the  beauties  witli- 
out  the  groflhefs  of  the  country  hfe.  His  flan- 
za  feems  to  have  been  chofen  in  imitation  of 
Rowe's  "  Defpairing  Shepherd.'* 

In  the  firil  part  are  two  paiTages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no  ac- 
quaintance with  love  or  nature  : 

I  prizM  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before  ; 

But  now  they  are  pall,  and  I  figh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz*d  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguifli  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought—but  it  might  not  be  fo, 

'Twas  with  pain  that  flie  faw  me  depart. 

She  gaz'd,  as  I  flowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern  ; 
So  fvveetly  flie  bade  me  adieu, 

1  thought  that  fhe  bade  me  return. 

In  the  fecond  this  paflage  has  its  prettinefs, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former: 

I  have 
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I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  vvood-p'geons  breed  ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true  Hie  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young.; 

And  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  1  heard 
Such  tendernefs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places 
of  amorous  poetry  with  fome  addrefs : 

Tis  his  with  mock  pallion  to  glow  I 

'Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold^ 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow, 

And  her  boforn,  be  furc,  is  as  cold  : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  flrain, 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie  ; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this 
natural  ftrain  of  Hope  : 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe, 

ToL.  V=  y  Yet 
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Yet  Time  may  diminifh  the  pain  : 

The  flower,  and  the  fhrub,  and  the  tree. 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleafure  in  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  **  Levities"  are  by  their  title  exempted 
from  the  feverities  of  criticifm ;  yet  it  may  be 
remarked  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is 
fometimes  grofs,  and  feldom  fpritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  "  Choice 
*'  of  Hercules,"  from  Xenophon.  The  num- 
bers are  fmooth,  the  didion  elegant,  and  the 
thoughts  juft  ;  but  fomethlng  of  vigour  is  Hill 
to  be  wifhed,  which  it  might  have  had  by  bre- 
vity and  comprefTion.  His  "  Fate  of  Delica- 
**  cy"  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not  a  very 
pointed  and  general  moral.  His  blank  verfes, 
thofe  that  can  read  them  may  probably  find 
to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his  neighbours. 
"  Love  and  Honour"  is  derived  from  the  old 
ballad,  **  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanifh  Lady?" 
— I  wifh  it  well  enough  to  wifh  it  were  in 
rhyme. 

The  *'  School-miflrefs,"  of  which  I  know 
not  what  claim  it  has  to  Hand  among  the  Mo- 
ral Works,  is  furely  the  moll  pleafmg  of  Shen- 
Hone's  performances.  The  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  ftyle,  in  light  and  fhort  compositions, 
contributes  much  to  the  increafe  of  pleafure  : 
we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two  imitations, 
of  nature  in  the  fentiments,  of  the  original  au- 
thor in  the  ftyie,  and  between  them  the  mind 
is  kept  in  perpetual  employment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftone 
is  eafinefs  and  fimplicity ;  his  general  defe£l  is 
want  of  comprehenlion  and  variety.  Had  his 
mind  been  better  flored  with  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  could  have  been  great  1  know  not ;  he 
could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 


END    OF    THE    FIFTHVOLUME. 
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